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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Or the three following Pieces, the firſt and 
ſecond may look forward to the approbation 
of the Public with ſome degree of confi- 
dence, The Authors are well known, and 
much admired in this country. The reputa- 
tion they have acquired by their former 
works, the Tranſlator hopes, will not be loſt 
by thoſe which now, for the firſt time, make 
their appearance in an Engliſh dreſs. The 
third is one of the moſt admired little Co- 
medies of the German Stage, and was a pe- 
culiar favourite of the late King of Pruſſia“. 


* For an Account of the German Theatre, fee the 
Tranſactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. ii. 
p. 180, my 
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William, 
(Sining at a writing-defk, with account-books and 
Papers.) 


_ If a 
man will but beſtir himſelf, there is al- 
ways ſomething to be done; though it ſhould 
be but little at a time, it tells at laſt. He that 
plays for a trifle, is pleaſed even with ſmali win- 
nings; and his trifling loſſes are retrievable. 
What have you got there? 


Letter- carrier. 


A loaded letter, _ . and franked 
half. way. 


A „„ 


1 
mil. 


Very well, very — put it down to my ac- 
count. 
Exit. letter. carrier. 
Wil. 
(Looking at the letter.) J have been expecting 


this all day, though I would not own it to my- | 
ſelf. Now I may pay off Fabrice at once, and 


abuſe his Kindneſs no farther. He ſaid yeſter- 


day to me, © To-morrow ll call and fee you.” 


I did not like it. 1 Knew he would not dun 


me; but then the ſight of him would but dun 
me the more. (Opening the money bog, and count- 


ing.) In days of yore, when I lived more free- 
ly, the quiet creditor was he whom I could 
leaſt brook. To him that haunts and beſieges 
me, impudence and all its appendages may be 


oppoſed; but the ſilent one preſſes directly to 
my heart, and urges his claim moſt forcibly, 


by leaving it to myſeli, (Lays the money in 4 
| heap upon the table.) Good God: | how I thank 
thee, that I am out of this difficulty, and once 
more clear. (Taking up an account-book.) Thy 
bleſſing in ſmall matters - upon me too, who 
fo wantonly, ſo criminally, waſted thy greater 
bounties —how can I exprels it ?—But thou 
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well, William. 
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workeſt not for me ; nor do I work for myſelf. 
Were it not for that dear ſweet creature. ſhould 
I fit here, comparing fractions? O Mariane! 
didſt thou know that he, whom thou takeſt for 
thy brother, that he labours for thee, from an 
affection of a very different kind, with far other 
hopes !—who knows ?—ah !—it is hard—ſhe 
loves me—true, as her brother. —No! for ſhame, 
that is again to give way to doubt, which never 
did any good. Mariane, I ſhall be happy, you 
will be happy, O Mariane! e 


Mar. 
What do you want, brother, you called me. 
Will 
Not I, Mariane. 
Mar. 
Why then you are merry, 4 to make me 


leave the kitchen for . 


Mill. 
Lou are a viſionary girl; you take fancies. 
Mar. 


Sometimes I do. But your voice I know too 


m. 
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Will. 
Well, and what was you doing there? 


Mar. 


I was plucking a couple of pigeons I ſup- 
poſe Fabrice will ſtay ſupper this evening. 


Will, 

Perhaps he may. 
Mar. | 
They will ſoon be ready, and then you nee 


only let me know. He ſhall teach me that new 


ſong. 
Wilt. 
1 fancy, you like to learn of n? 


Mar. 


He ſings a ſong very prettily. Then when 
you fit at table and hang your head, I inſtantly 
have recourſe to ſinging. For I know it always 
puts you in good humour, when I begin one of 
your tavourite alrs. 


Wilt 


EPI 
Will. 
You have remarked that, have you? 


Mar. 
Ay, truly ; ſurely it requires bur little art to 


fathom you men. If you have no more to ſay, 


good b'ye. 5 2006 6 gonne Gans ts ts you. Good 


; b'ye.—One kiſs, before I go. 


Will. 
A kiſs—pfhaw ! but you fhall have one by 


way of deſert, if you roaſt the pigeons well. 


Mar. 

What plaguy uncivil things theſe brothers are! 
Should Fabrice, or any other good-natured lad, 
have leave to ſnatch a kiſs, how would they leap 
up to the very ceiling ; and this nice gentleman 
here declines it, when offered !—Well, I will 
burn the pigeons for this. 


Exit, 


Will. 


Angel, ſweet angel! let me 8 myſelk, 
leſt I fall upon her neck and diſcover all Doſt 


thou 
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thou look down upon us, gentle ſaint, by whom 
I was entruſted with this treaſure? Yes, we 
do engage the attention of departed ſpirits, in 
their celeſtial manſions. O Charlotte! couldſt 
thou at parting reward my love to thee more 
nobly, more innocently, than by leaving thy 
daughter in my hands! With her thou gaveſt 
me all I wanted, thou renewedſt the tie between 
me and life. I loved her as thy child and 


now II can ſcarce credit my ſenſes. Once 


more | ſeem to behold thee ; imagine that fate 
has reſtored thee in thy prime; that now I may 
live and dwell united to thee, which in that ear» 
ly dream of life I could not, 1 durſt not! 
What happineſs! Heavenly Father! 'tis thy 
giſt alone! 


Enter Fabrice. 


Fabr. 


Good evening. 


b Will. - 
My dear Fabrice, I am completely happy; 1 
am overwhelm' d this evening with good fortune. 

We'll have no buſineſs at preſent. There take 
your 


. A T_T 


BE 
your hundred dollars! Make haſte, put up the 


mqney—return me the bond at another time— 
and now let us chat. 


1 
If you have any farther uſe— 


If I have any farther uſe, you ſay—very well! 
I thank you heartily. But at preſent, take it. 


This very evening, the remembrance of Char- 


lotte has been renewed in me, her image has 


| preſented itſelf to my ſenſes—in idea fo lively— 


in form ſo perfect. 
„„ 
I fancy that is often the caſe ? 
Wil. 


Had you but known her! I tell Jou, ſhe was 


A moſt excellent creature. 


Fabr. 


She was a widow, when you became acquaint- 
ed with her? 


. 
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Mil. 
uch purity! ſuch exalted worth !—Yeſterday 
was reading one of her letters. You are the 
only perſon, that ever ſaw a ſyllable of our cor- 


reſpondence. (Goes up io his bureau.) 


| | Fabr. 


(Afide.) 1 wiſh he would not trouble me now! 
] have heard his tale fo often. Yet at other 


times I love to hear him; he ſpeaks with ſo 
much warmth of heart. But to-day my head is 


full of other matters z I want to have him in 
ſpirits. 7 


It was in the firſt days of our acquaintance. 
© The world,“ ſhe writes, begins once more 


to pleaſe me; I was fo completely diſengaged 


« from it; 'tis for your fake it again pleaſes me. 
My heart upbraids me; I feel that 1 am pre- 
« paring torments both for you and myſelf. 


Half a year ago, how well was I prepared to 


* die; I am now no longer ſo.” 
Fabr. 


A charming ſou! ! 


Wl. 


UU— »I ĩᷣͤ en, 
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Will, 


The earth was not worthy of her. Fabrice, 1 
have often told you, how much I am changed 
by her means. My grief is not to be deſcribed, 
when I looked back and thought, how 1 had 
ſquandered my patrimony. I durſt not offer her 
my hand ; I had no fortune to ſhare with her. 
I felt, the firſt time in my life, an impulſe to pro- 
cure a decent competency ; to emerge from that 
indolent remorſe, in which exiſtence was barely 
| ſupported from day to day. I became induſtri- 
ous; my ſucceſs at firſt was but indifferent 
yet I perſevered—one joyleſs year paſſed over 
at length a ray of hope broke in upon me—my 
little buſineſs increaſed vifibly— and ſhe died 
I could ſtay no longer. You have no idea of 
what I ſuffered. I could not bear to ſee that 
country, where I had lived with her ; yet I 
could not leave the ground, in which ſhe was 
laid. A ſhort while before her death, ſhe wrote 

to me. (Taking à letter out of the letter. caſc.) 


Fabr. 
It is an excellent letter, you lately read it to 
me. Pray, Willlam— 


2. Tall. 
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Wil. | 

I can repeat it by heart I am always reading 
it. When J ſee her hand- writing, the leaf, up- 
on which her fingers reſted, my fancy paints her 
as if ſtill here.— And ſhe is ſtill here. (The cry- 
ing of a child is heard.) Strange that Mariane can 
never be quiet! She has again brought our 
neighbour's little boy home with her; ſhe is for- 
ever running about with him, and diſturbing me 
at improper hours. (Goes to the door.) Mariane, 
keep peace with that child, or ſend him away, 
if he is naughty. We have ſomething to make 
out here. (Stands in a penſive attitude.) 


Fabr. 
You ſhould not call up thoſe ideas ſo often. 


Will. 

Theſe are the lines ! theſe laſt! the farewell 
ſigh of my departing angel ! (Folds up the letter 
again.) You are in the right, it is criminal in 
me to indulge it. How ſeldom do we deſerve 


to feel over again thoſe ſweetly melancholy mos 
ments of our paſt lives! 


Fabr. 
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Fabr. 


Your ſtory always affects me. She left a 
daughter, you informed me, who ſoon followed 
her mother. Were ſhe but alive ſtill, you would 
at leaſt have ſomething left of her, ſomething 
for your waſting grief to fix upon. 


(Turning towards him with eagerneſs.) Her 
daughter ? ſhe was a charming roſe-bud. She 
left her to my care.—tate has ſhewn me too 
much kindneſs !—Fabrice, could I but tell you 


Fabr. 
Some day, when you are fo diſpoſed. 


Wil. 
Why ſhould I not— 


Mar. 
(With the boy.) He wants to bid you good 
night, brother. Pray don't look four at him, 
nor at me neither. You always talk of marry- 
ing, and fay you wiſh to have many children. 
Children 


? 


C. »$ 3 


Children are not to be moved at pleaſure, like 


puppets, fo as to cry, only when it does not diſ- 


turb you. 
Mill. 
If they are my children 
Mar. 


Yes, indeed that may make ſome difference, 


Fabr. 


Do you think ſo, Mariane ? 


Mar. 5 
What a happineſs muſt that be! (Steoping 
down, to a level with the child, and kiffing it.) 
How I love little Chriſtian ! —what if he were 


 mine!—He can ſpell already, he learns it of me. 


Ul. 


And your own child, you think, would be 
able to read by this time ? 


To be ſure he would! for then, nothing elſe 
would I be doing the live- long day, but dreſſing 
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and undreſſing him, teaching and feeding him, 
making him fine, and the like. 


: Fabr. 


And what mult your huſband do in the mean 
time? 


Mar. 

He ſhould play along with us; he, I take it, 
would be as fond of the child as myſelf. Little 
Chriſtian muſt now go home, and bids you good 
b'ye. (Leading him up to Will.) There give 
him your little hand, and pat him well. 5 


Tabr. 


(Aar) What a lovely creature ſhe is, 1 
muſt ſpeak. 


Mar. 


(Leading the child to Fabrice.) Shake hands 
with that gentleman too. 
Will. 


(Afide.) She muſt be mine!—T ſhall beit is 


too much; I deſerve it not. (Aloud.) Mariane, 
ſend the : entertain Mr Fabrice till 
| ſupper- 
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ſupper-time ; I will only take a haſty turn or 
two in the ſtreet ; I have deen ſitting all day— 
| Exit Mar . 
—to ſnatch a little freſh air, under the expanſe 
of heaven; m heart is ſo full; I ſhall be back 
in an inſtant. 
Exit, 
Fabr. 


I muſt bring this matter to a concluſion. To 
what purpoſe conceal it any longer ? Well— 
my reſolution 1s taken—ay—a lucky thought— 
1 affiſt her brother, and ſhe—ſhe loves me not, 
as I love her. And indeed how ſhould ſhe love 
with ardour !—Charming girl! Sentiments of 
 Triendſhip are probably all ſhe looks for in me ! 
e ſhall ſee happy days, Mariane !/—How for- 
tunately this happens ; as if all had been arrang- 
ed for my purpoſe. I muſt diſcloſe my mind to 
ber—and if her heart reje& me not—in her 
brother's I am ſecure. 


Emer Mar. 
Fabr. 
Have you ſent away the child ? 
Mar. 
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Mar. 

I wiſhed much to have kept him—but I know 
my brother does not like it, and therefore I ſub. 
mit. Indeed the little rogue is fo fond of me, 
if he were permitted he would be always with 


me. 


Tabr. 


Is he not troubleſome? 


Mar. | 
Not in the leaſt—When left to himſelf he is 
fo wild, and yet if I give him the leaſt hint, he 
is as quiet as a lamb {—A flattering little puſs! 
how he careſſes me, I can ſcarce get him to leave 
me. | | 
Fabr. 
(Afide.) Amiable nature! 


Mar, 
Indeed he loves me more than his mother. 


Fabr. 


ou are a mother to him. 


Mary 


Fl ( 16 ) 
Mar. 
(Stands loft in thought.) 

N — © 


10 (Looking at her for ſome time.) Does the name 
of mother make you ſad? 


Mar. | 
Not ſad ; only I was thinking 
Fabr. 
Well what? ſweet Mariane. 
Mar. 


I was thinking—why nothing at all. I can. 
not tell you what I was thinking. 


. 
Pray have you never conſidered— 


Mar. 
What odd queſtions you aſk ? 


Nuabr. 
I hope Fabrice may be permitted 


Mar. 
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Mar. 

any time, ſuch an idea did paſs through my 
| head, it was gone again in an inſtant. To leave 
my brother were to me intolerable—impoſlible 
—however charming the proſpe& might other- 
wiſe be. 


- 
Very odd indeed! When you live together in 
the ſame town, can that be called leaving him ? 


Mar, | 
It will never do! who would keep houſe for 
him ? who take care of him ?—a maid-ſervant ? 
or muſt he even marry ?—No, it cannot be. 


Fabr. 

Could he not live with you? might not your 
huſband be his friend? might not all three kcep 
houſe together, and every thing be as agreeable. 
as at preſent, or perhaps more ſo ? might not 
this be a means of lightening your brother's fa. 
tiguing occupation? O what a life that might. 
de! 


will fit neatly, whether the foot be not too ſhort, 
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Mar. 


So one would think. When I conſider it, 


tis very plauſible. And yet after all, I can't 


help thinking it would not do. 


Tubr. 


do not underſtand you. 


Mar. 


Yet it is juſt as I ſay.— The inſtant I awake ! 
liſten whether my brother is ſtirring ; if I hear 
nothing, in the twinkling of an eye I am out of 
bed, and in the kitchen, and before the maid 
ean riſe, kindle the fire, and boil the water, till 
it bubble again, that he may find his coffee 


ready, the moment he opens his eyes. 


Fabr. 


Dear buſy creature : 


Mar. 


And then I fit down and knit ſtockings for 
my brother, and buſtle up and down, and aſk 
his opinion of them ten times running, whether 
he thinks them long enough, whether the leg 


till 
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till he is ſometimes out of patience with me. 
And no wonder, as it is often a mere pretence 
to be doing ſomething about him, to make him 
look at me, after writing by the hour. or fear 
it ſhould give him the ſpleen. For he is always 
the better for looking at me; I read it in his 
eyes, though he will never own it. Sometimes 
I ſmile in ſecret, when he affects to be grave or 
angry. He is in the right to do ſo; elſe I ſhould 
teaſe him all day long. 


Fabr. 
Happy man! 


h Mar. 
No, *tis I that am happy. If I had not him, 
I ſhould be completely miſerable. All I do is 
for myſelf, and to me it appears as if I did all 
for him; ſince even when I am buſy for my- 
ſelf, I am always thinking of him. 


Fabr. 

And ſuppoſe yourſelf employed in the ſame 

way for a huſband, how completely happy would 

he be, how grateful would he be, and what a 

ſweet domeſtic life would you lead! 1 
| | Mar. 
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Mar. 
Sometimes I indulge the fancy, and then have 
a long tale to tell myſelf, while I fit at my work, 
of what would be, and what might be. But 


when I come back to reality, it is never quite 
the thing. 


Fabr. 
How ſo? 


Mar. . 
Where ſhall I find a huſband, who would be 
content to hear me ſay, I will love you,” while 
I am forced to add, More than my brother 
«© I cannot poſlibly love you, I mult have leave 
* to continue my attention to him as former- 
- ly.” —That you know, would never do! 


Fabr. 
Your duty would induce you to ſhew a pro- 


Per attention to your huſband, and inclination 
would not long be wanting to fecond duty. 


Mar. 


That is the knotty point ! It is not ſo eaſy to 
direct affeQion, as to transfer property, Aﬀec- 
tion 
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tion cannot be made to change maſters _y 
quarter, like a bad ſervant. 


Fabr. 
A great deal may be done. 


Mar. 
I cannot think ſo. When he is fitting at 
table; his head reſting upon his hand, and his 
eyes fixed upon the ground, abſorbed in filent 
thought—O, I could fit and gaze at him, by 
the half-hour. He is not handſome, I now and 
then ſay to myſelf, —yet I love ſo to look at 
| him. —Tis true, I feel, his ſolicitude is partly 
on my account; tis true, the firſt glance of his 
eye, when he looks up again, tells me ſo; and 
that goes a — way. 


Tabr. 


That's the whole, Mariane! Think then, a 
huſband who ſhould thus care for you! 


Mar. 
Another thing is, your humours. William 
has his humours too: they do not hurt me in 
him, in any other man they would be intole- 
. rable, 
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rable. His are ſilent humours. Yet I ſome- 
times feel it, when in his rougher moods, he 
ſpurns at a gentle, well-meant, kind expreſſion. 
It hurts me; but only for a moment; and 
though I grumble at him, it is rather to ſee him 
neglect my love, than that I love him leſs. 


Fabr. 
But ſuppoſing a man ſhould be found, who, 
appriſed of that, ſhould ſtill venture to offer you 
Mar. 
No ſuch man will be found! and then the 
queſtion is whether I could venture upon him. 


Fabr. 
Why not? 

Mar. 
No ſuch man will be found! 


Fabr. 


Mariane, you have found him, 


Mar. 


Fabrice * 
Fabr. 
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Fabr. 
Here he ſtands before you. Shall I make a 
long ſpeech? Shall I give vent to what my heart 
has ſo long kept ſecret? I love you, that you 
Enew long ago; I now offer you my hand; that 
you did not expect. Never did I ſee a girl that 
fo little confidered, what feelings ſhe excited in 
others, as you do. —Mariane, it is no inconſide- 
rate hot-headed lover, who addrefles you; 1 
know you, I have fixed upon you; my houſe is 
prepared; will you be mine?—l have expe- 
rienced many croſſes in love, and more than 
once reſolved to end my days a bachelor. — 
And now you have—nay, don't be coy; you 
know me! Your brother and I are agreed; no 
purer connection can be conceived, Open your 
heart — One word, Mariane ! 


Mar. 


Dear Fabrice, give me time, I own I have a 
regard for you. 


Fabr, 


Tell me you love me; your brother ſhall 
keep his place, I will be his brother, we will care 
for him jointly. My fortune added to his will 

rid 
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rid him of many a weary hour; he will take 
courage, he will—Mariane, I wiſh not to over- 
perſuade you. (Taking her hand.) 
Mar. 
Fabrice, I never had the thought ; into what 
ſtreights have you brought me.— 
Fabr. 
One word only! May 1 hope? 


Speak to my brother. 
Fabr. 
{Kneeling.) Sweet angelic creature! 


Mar. 

(After a mement*s pauſe.) Alas! what have | 

faid! DE 
Exit, 


Fabr. | | 
Mariane is mine! Yet ſhe may ſtill continue 
$0 be indulged in her innocent fondneſs for her 
brother; 
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brother ; it will abate gradually as we become 
better acquainted ; and he ſhall be no loſer by 
it. How ſweet is it to love, and to meet with 
a kind return from the object of our affection! 
It awakens in us all the gay dreams of our early 
youth. —William ſhall live with us. At all e- 
vents, I have long wiſhed to enlarge a little the 


ſcrupulous oeconqmy of that good man; now 


that I am his brother-in-law, it will eafily be 
brought about. He will elſe grow quite me- 
lancholy by perpetually revolving in his mind 
thoſe endleſs ſcruples and conſiderations of his. 
Now, all will go well!—he ſhall have more room 
to breathe in; Mariane will be happily mar- 


ried—and that is no trifle ;—1 ſhall be ſettled 


in a domeſtic way, betore it be too late—which 


I take to be a matter of ſome moment. 


Re-enter William. 


Fabr. 
Have you finiſhed your walk? 


Will 
0 went to the market-place, then up Parſon- 
age - ſtreet, and back by the xchange. I have 
D | an 
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an odd ſenſation, when 1 walk through the town 
at night. To fee how all are either gone or 
going to reſt from the fatigues of the day, no- 
thing ſtirring, but the induſtry of the penurious 
retailer. To behold a creature, poſſeſſed of rea- 
ſon, determining the exact weight of a pitiful pen- 
nyworth, with the ſame anxious care, with which 
a ſtateſman adjuſts the balance of power be- 
tween rival realms, —Odd as it may appear, Fa- 
brice, it always excites in my mind a train of 
the moſt intereſting reflections. 


| Fabr. 

Every man obſerves in his own way. Hun- 
dreds, I dare ſay, have paſſed through the ſame 
ſtre:t, without once noticing what to you ap- 
peared ſo ſtriking. 


Will. 

We acquire a regard for our own occupa- 
tons; to me ſmall-dealing is become reſpec- 
table, ever ſince I have known by experience, 
wiat labour it takes, to earn a dollar, by ſingle 
groa's. Stands bot in thought a few moments.) 
I fell into an odd reverie, while I was walking. 
So many different things preſented themſelves, 
and croſſed one another in my mind—and what 
engaged my inmoſt foul—(Becemes penſive.) 

Fabr, 
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Fabr. | 

(A/ide.) How unaccountable this is! the mo- 
ment he is by, I have no heart to confeſs my 
love to Mariane.—But I muſt tell him what has 
happened — Aloud.) Pray tell me, William, you 
had a thought of changing your lodgings? You 
are cramped here, and pay a high rent. lave 
you any other in view ? . 55 


III. 


Fabr. 


I was thinking, we might mutually aſſiſt one 
another, You know the houſe left me by my 
father, I occupy the upper ſtory only, you 
might take poſſeſſion of the ground floor, as 
you are not likely foon to marry. You will 
have the court-yard, and a ſmall warelioule for 
your goods, and may pay me a moderate houle- 
rent; it will be an advantage to us both. 


Will. 
You are very kind. Indeed it now and then 
occurred to me, when I called upon you, and 
iaw ſo much room unemployed, while 1 am 
forced 
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forced to make ſo poor a ſhift —But then, there 
are other conſiderations upon the whole, we 
may as well drop it—it will not do. 


” Fabr. 
Why not? 
: Will. 
Suppoſe now I ſhould marry ? 


Fabr. 


That might be managed. While you remain 
a bachelor. there is room for your ite and 
you, and it would anſwer juſt as well with a 
wife. | 


Will. 


(Smiling.) And what am I to do with my 
ſiſter ? 


Fabr. 
Why, ſhe may perhaps come up to me. 


Mill. 


Fabr. 
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Fabr. 


| To be ſerious, and to deal plainly with you— 
I love your ſiſter, ſhall I have your conſent to 


marry her ? 
Will. 
What was that ? 
Fabr. 


I aſk your conſent to marry Mariane, ſhall 
1 have it, my friend? I love her—| have 
weighed the matter well, I have conſidered it; 
ſhe alone, you alone, you have power to make 
me as happy as I can poſſibly be in this world. 
Do not refuſe me. 


Will 
(In confuſion.) You know not what you aſk. 


Fabr. 

Ab, how well I know it ! Would you have 
me tell you all I wiſh for, all I ſhall poſſeſs, 
with her for my wife, and you for my brother- 
in-law. | 


Fill. 
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Will. 


(4 waking ſuddenly from his reverie, and 2 
ing * ) No! by no means! 


Fabr. 

What do you mean ?—you grieve me—ſuch 
an averſion ! Since you mult have a brother-in- 
law ſooner or later, fuch as chance may offer 
you, why not me? me whom you know, whom 

you love; at leaſt I always thought— _ 


Will 0 


Leave me'!—it turns my brain. 


Fabr. 


J muſt open my mind without reſerve. Up- 
on you alone depends my fate. Her heart in- 
clines to favour me; you muſt have obſerved 
that. Perhaps you are the greater favourite ;— 
no matter. 'The huſband will take place of the 
brother ; | ſhall riſe to your level, you will fink 
to mine; and we ſhall all be happy.—No con- 
nection was ever formed more naturally, or pro- 
miſed ſuch advantages to all concerned in it. 


Will. 


Will. 


(Speechleſs.) 


Fabr. 

Therefore, my dear friend, to complete all— 
Give me your conſent, your approbation ! tell 
her you are pleaſed with it, you are happy in it 
— her conſent I have. 


Mill. 
Her conſent? 


Fabr. 


She juſt threw it out, and with a parting 
glance, which ſpoke more than the longeſt ſtay 
could have done. Her confuſion, her love, her 
willungneſs, her trembling, O! it was charm- 
ing. 


Will. 
No, I ſay. 


Fabr. 

I do not comprehend you; I feel that you 
have no averſion to me, and yet to treat me 
thus ? Pray do not ſtand not in the way of her 
happineſs, 
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happineſs, of my happineſs! I can't but think 

you will enjoy it along with us Do not refuſe 

my wiſhes, your conlent ! your kind conſent! 

(Struck dumb, by the force of contending paſſions.) 
Nabr. 8 

You aſtoniſh me. 


Wil 
Her ?—her you would have ? 
Fabr. 


What is the matter ? 


Mill. 
And ſhe you? 


Fabr. 
Su. anty red à28 be me her virgin · modeſty. 


Will. 


Leave me !—Mariane !—But this my mind 
foreboded. | 


Fabr. 
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Fabr. 
Do pray tell me— 


Will. 


Tell-a curſe !\—Twas this that fat brooding 


Upon my ſoul, all the evening, like a thunder- 


ſtorm. One flaſh—and l am ſtruck.— Take her, 


take her! — my darling, my all! 
Fabr. 
(Gazing at him in dumb aſtoniſhment.) 
Will. 


Take her!—and to make thee ſenſible what 
it is. thou takeſt from me. (A pauſe—be ſtrives 
to compoſe himſelf. I told thee of Charlotte, that 


angel. ſhe fled from my arms, and in her place 


left me her image, her daughter—and this 
daughter—l deceived thee—ſhe is not dead; 
this daughter is Mariane |/—Mariane is not my 
ſiſter, | 


Fabr. 
Hal- this was indeed unlooked for. 
= 


And from you could I ever expect ſuch uſage! 
Why did I not follow the impulſe of my heart, 
0075 and 


K 
and refuſe to admit you into my houſe, as I did 
every one elſe, the firlt days after my arrival 


here ? To you alone I opened this ſanctuary, 
and you.—you contrived to gain upon me by 
good nature, friendſuip, and kind offices, while 
your ſeeming coldneſs to women lulled afleep 
all ſuſpicion! I who was apparently her brother, 
thous':;t your love to her truly fraternal ; and 
if at times I inclined to ſuſpect more, I rejected 
the thought as ungenerous, conceived her kind 
behaviour to you, to flow from the angelic 
goodneſs of her heart, that regarded the whole 
world with an eye of tendernels—And you [— 
And the — 


Tab. 


care not to hear any thing farther, nor have 
1 one word more to fay. So, good niglit! 


Exit, 


Il. 

Depart! The u takeſt away with thee iny all, 
my u ole happinels. So completely cut off, ſo 
lnatcbed away every profpect—the neareſt ;— 
a: once—0n the briuk—and demoliſhed the ma- 
gic bridge of gold, by which I was to be con- 
LuCted to celeitial blils. Gone! and by means 

of 
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of him. of that traitor ! who has ſo highly ab- 
uſed my frankneſs, my confidence. —O William, 
William, and is it come to this at length, that 
thou muſt be unjuſt to ſo good a man! What 
is his crime ?—!1hy hand is againſt me, and 
thou art juſt, O all avenging fate! — And, you, 
ye gloomy phantoms of my troubled brain! 
much-injured objects of my guiity pleaſures! 
Why do ye haunt me now,—now, at this criti- 


cal moment !—O pardon me, ic is long pait.— 
The ſtings of remorſe, have revenged, teverciy 
revenged your wrongs, upon their unhappy au- 
thor !—l appeared to love you; I believed that 
I loved you, by unmeaning attentions | untock- 
ed your hearts, and rendered you miſerable ;— 
O pardon, and ceaſe to diſqulet me—dbail | be: 
thus puniſhed ? —Shall I love Mariane ? my alt 
beſt hope, object and end ol ail iny cares It 
cannot, it cannot be! (Remains fiel.) 


Tar. 

(Azpreaching with viſtible cancer.) Brother! th 
44 
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Mar. 


Dear brother, forgive me, forgive me, I in- 
treat thee. You are angry, | was afraid it would 
be ſo. | have acted fooliſhly—I am _ 


perplexed. 


Mill. 
(Compoſing himſelf.) What is the matter, child? 


„ 
Would to God, I could tell you.—My head 
is in ſuch * wants to marry 
me, and 


Mill. 
(Sauber ſevere.) Speak out, you have con- 
ſented ? 
Mar. © 
No, not for the world! Never, never will 1 
marry him, I cannot marry him. 
ET Will. 
What a different account this is. 


Mar. | 
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Mar. 


Surpriſing indeed! Why, you are quite un- 


kind, brother , | would willingly leave you, and 
wait for a more favourable hour, but I muſt 

eaſe my heart at once. Once for all, I cannot 
marry Fabrice. 


Mill. 


(Ring and taking her by the hand.) How, Ma- 


Mar. 
He was here, and ſaid ſo many things, and 
made ſo many reprelentations, that I imagined, 


it might be poſſible. He was ſo urgent, and in 


an evii hour, 1 bid him ſpeak with you.— He 
ſtant I felt, that at could not be. 


Will. 
He has been with me. 


Mar. 
I intreat, I conjure you, by all the love I feel 
for you, by all the love you bear to me, remon- 
ftrate with him, ſet all again to rights. 


Will. 


tock it as a mark of my conſent, and that in- 


(00 


IWill. 
(Alide.) Gracious God! 


Mar. | 
Do not be angry. Neither muſt he be angry. 
We will again live together as before, and fo 
on, for ever.—For with thee alone can I live, 
with thee alone will I live. It has always lain 
latent in my ſoul, this occurrence has at laſt 
rouſed it, forcibly rouſed it.—Thee I love, and 
thee only. 


| Wil. 
Mariane ! FOO 


Mar. 

Beſt of brothers! The laſt few minutes—1 
cannot tell you, what a confuſed hurry there has 
been in my heart. *Tis with me, as lately at the 
fire in the market-place; all was wrapped in a 
cloud of ſmoke, till at once it raiſed up the root, 
and the whole houſe burſt into flames. Leave 
me not, drive me not from thee, O my brother 


mil. 
Things cannot always remain as at preſent. 
Mar. 
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Mar. 

"Tis that, which grieves me ſo. With plea- 
ſure I will give you my word, never to marry, 
always to care for you; yes, always.—On the 
floor above us dwells an old bachelor, with his 
maiden ſiſter;— tis whimſical—Often, in my 
moſt chearful moments, I reflected upon the 
time when I ſhall become fo old and ſhrivelled 
—»well, if only we two remain together. 


Will, 
(His hand upon his heart, half afide.) O my 
heart, if thou endure this, againſt what emo- 
tion wilt thou not be proof! 
Mar. 


You, I fear, cannot think as I do, ſome day 
or other you will take a wife; and I ſhall be 
grieved at it, however I ſhall be diſpoſed to love 
her.—No one loves you as I do, none can ſo 
love you. 


Will. 
Endeavcuring to ſpcab.) 


Mar. 
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Mar. 

You are always ſo reſerved, and I, I am al- 
way: o the point of diſcloſing my whole mind, 
with . ut daring to do it. God be praited, chance 
has at laſt ſet my tongue at liberty. 


mu. 

No more, Mariane. 
Mar. 

Do not ſtop me, let me ſay all! Afterwards 1 
will go back to the kitchen, and ſit down quiet- 

ly to my work, for days together; only now 


and then caſt a look at you, as much as to ſay, 
Well, you know! AS 


(Overwhelmed with jay, and unable to ſpeak.) 


Mar. 

You might long perceive it, and have per- 
ceived it, fince my mother's death, how I grew 
up from my infancy, and was always with you. 
Ei tell you, I feel more pleaſure, in being with 
you, than gratitude for your more than brother- 

. ly 
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iy kindneſs. Inſenſibly you have ſo taken pof. 
ſeſſion of my whole heart, of my whole nead, 
that even now, it is with difficulty, that any thing 
elſe can occupy the ſmalleſt portion. I know 
well you ſometimes laugh, at my reading novels; 
you did fo in regard to Julia Mandeville; and 


I aſked whether that Henry, or what elle is his 


name, did not look like you ?—You laughed— 
I did not like it. —The next time, I was filent. 
Yet what | ſaid | meant feriouſly ; for all the 
moſt amiable, the worthieſt of men, I thought, 
muſt look like you. Twas you | ſaw walking 
in the garden, riding, travelling, fighting. (She 
endeavours to tifle a laugh.) | 


„** © 
What is the matter with you ? 


Mar. 


Well then, to confeſs all—when a lady was 
very pretty, and very good, and very much be- 
loved—and very much in love—it was always 
myſelf, Only at laſt when it came to the un- 
_ Travelling of the plot, and after all their difficul- 


ties they were married—what an open hearted 


prattler | am. 


3 m. 
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Mill. 


Go on! (Turning from her.) Let me drain 
this cup of — of heaven preſerve 
my ſenſes. 


Mar. 


couple were in love, and at laſt it turned out 
that they were related, or that they were bro- 
ther and fiſter—I could have thrown Miſs Fan- 
ny into the fire !—l did ſo weep!—it is ſo very 
hard a caſe! (Turns away and burſts into tears.) 


Will, 
(Falling about her neck.) Mariane !—my Ma- 
riane ! 


Mar. 


No! William, no! I will never let thee go! 


Thou art mine —1 hold thee faſt —1 cannot t let 
thee go 


Enter 


What J could leaſt bear, was, when a young 
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Ha, Fabrice, you are juſt come in time ! My 


Fabr. 
(Cold and ſevere.) I thought ſo. You, Wil- 
liam, throwing your whole weight into the op- 
poſite ſcale, I muſt needs be found too light. I 


am come back, to unburthen my heart of what 


muſt come out ſome time. I give up all pre- 


tenſions, and perceive matters have already come 


to an iſſue; well J am at leaſt happy, in having 


been, though involuntarily, the occaſion of it, 


Will. 


Blaſpheme not at this critical moment, nor 
rob thyſelf of feelings, which a pilgrimage over 
the whole globe could not procure thee. Look 
upon this dear—ſhe is completely mine—and 
knows not— 


Fabr. 


heart is open and ſtrong enough to tell you all. 
I made you no promiſe. You muſt be our 
friend: 1 will never marry you. 


WW ' 23 © 
Fabr. 
(Somewhat ſatyrical.) She not know ? 
1 
What do 1 not know? 
Mill. 
Could 1 now lie, Fabrice? 
Fabr. 
 (Startled.) Does the indeed not know it ? 
Will. 
Fabr. 


Be eons then in the poſſeſſion of each other. 
You detcrve it. 


Mar. 
What does he mean? 
2 
(Embr acing ber.) Thou art mine, Mariane! 


M. afs 


| 
1 
2 
7 


© brother, what a kiſs was that! 


| OG. 
Not the reſerved and formal kiſs of a brother, 
but the heart felt one of a lover, made ſupreme- 
ly, made eternally happy. (At her feet. Mari- 


ane, you are not my ſiſter, Charlotte was your 


mother, not mine. 
Mar. 
oh! 


Will. 


Thy lover from this moment thy huſband, 
if thou reje& me not. 


| Mar. 
O tell me, how was this poflible ? 
Tabr. 


Enjoy what God himſelf can give you only 
once! Put off your curio'ty at preſent, Mariane. 
You will find time enough tor explanation. 


Mar. 


What can this be? May 1 return that kiſs? 


4 
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Mar. 
© (Looking at him.) No! it cannot be! 
My charmer : my ſpoule! 


Mar. 
(Embracing him.) O wuliam, and can it be? 


RN OF THE SISTER. 


THE 


CONVERSATION, &. 


THE 
CONVERSATION 
OF A 
FATHER WITH HIS CHILDREN; 
on, 


THE DANGER OF DISREGARDING THE 
w_ 


0 Y father was a man of uncommon good 
. ſenſe, and famous over the whole coun. 

try for the ſtrict virtue and piety of hi> :onduQ. 
He was frequently applied to by his fellow. citi- 
ens to ſettle their diſputes; and many, to whoſe 
; perſons he was an utter ſtranger, entruſted him 
with the execution of their laſt wills. The poor 
lamented his lots. when he died. While he lay 
ill, both high and io» ſhewed how deeply they 
W | were 


oo 

were intereſted in his recovery; and when it 
came to be kiown, that he was near his end, 
the whole town appeared dejected. His image 
will always be preſent to my fancy. Methinks, 
I ſee him ſeated in his eaſy chair; how placid 
his looks! how ſerene kis countenance | Me- 
thinks 1 hear him till ! 'The following is the hi- 
ſtorv of one of our evenings, and a ſpecimen of 
the manner in which the reſt were ipent. 


It was winter, and we were litting by the fire, 
round about him; the Abbé, my liiter, and I. 
My ſon, favs he, aſter a converſation vpon the 
inconveniencies attending a great name—my 
fon, we have both of us made ſome noiſe in the 
world, but with this difference: What noiſe you | 
have made with your tools has diilurbed your 
own peace; but I have diſturbed the quiet of 
others. Whether this joke of the good old ſmith 
Vas a bad or a good one, I ſhall not here deter- 
mine; but no iooner had he uttered it, than he 
began to crow penive, and to look at us wit! 
unuſual attention. What makes you ſo grave, 
lather, ſaid the Abbé? I was thinking, replied 
ne, that the name of an honeſt man, though the 
moſt deſirable of all, is attended with its pecu- 
ar dangers, even to ſuch as enjoy it deſervedly. 


7 
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ft makcs me ſhudder, added he, aſter a ſhort 
pauſe, whenever I think of it. You will ſcarce 
believe me, children, but, at a certain period or 
my lite, I was upon the point of ruining you; 
I was indeed, —of utterly ruining you. 


Able. 
How ſo? 
Father, 
How fo? You fhall hear: 
But before I begin, (io my ſiſter) child, raite 
ihis pillow a little, it has funk too low. And 
come you here, (79 me) draw my night gown o- 


ver me; the fire burns my leys.—Tou ail knew 
the clergyman of L[hivet ? 


Sijter, 
That good old prieſt, that uſed to walk four 
miles in a morning, at an hundred years of age? 
Abbe, 


And who died, at an hundred and one, upon 
hearing of the death of a brother of his, who 
had lived with him, and ſeen ninety-nine ? 


F. at her 7 


a I. 


Father. 
The very ſame. 


Abbe. 


Well? 


Father. 


Well: His heirs were poor people, accuſtonr- 
ed to beg in the ſtreets, up and down in the 
country, and at the church-doors. Theſe wretches 
ſent me a commiſſion, empowering me to go to 
the place, and ſecure for them the effects of their 
couſin, the late clergyman. How could I refuſe 
poor folks a piece of ſervice, which I had often 
done for rich families? I went to Thivet, ap- 
plied to the magiſtrates, had every thing ſealed, 
and waited the arrival of the heirs, who very 
ſoon made their appearance. There were about 
ten r tweiy2 of them: Women, without ſtock. 
ings or {hves, and next to naked, with infants 
at their brealts, whom they held, wrapped up in 
their filthy aprons z old men, covered with rags, 
who had crawied thither, with each a bundle of 
tatrered garmeuts, tied up in clouts, which they 
hung pon a ſtick, and carried over their ſnhoul- 

ders. A ſcene of the moſt loathſome diſtreſs !— 
Think, 
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Think, then, what their joy muſt have been, az 
the proſpect of receiving about 10, ooo livres 
a-piece. For what the old prieſt had left a- 
mounted, upon a haſty computation, to co, ooo 
livres at the leaſt. The feals were broke open; 
the whole day was ſpent in taking inventories ; 
night came on; the wretches went oft, and l was 
teſt alone. I was in a hurry to put them in poſ- 
_ ſefſion of their inheritance, wiſhing to be rid of 
them, that I might ſoon return to my own af- 
fairs. Under a writing-defk ſtood an old trunk, 
without lid, full of all kinds of uſeleſs ſcraps ; 
old letters, ſcrawls intended for anſwers, bills of 
ancient ſtanding, with receipts in full; blank 
receipts for payments ; old account books, and 
the like. In ſuch caſes, however, nothing is 
paſſed over, every thing mult be read. I had 
nearly completed this troubleſome buſineſs, when: 
a paper of ſome length fell into my hands; and 
Can you guels what that paper Was 2— It Was a 
will! ſigned by the prieit ! a will, of ſo old a 
date, that all the perſons, whom he had appoint- 
ed his executors, had been dead twenty years ! 
a will, by which he cut of the poor creatures, 
who were now aſleep in the houſe, from every part 
of his poſſeſſions, and made the Fremins, thote 
rich Pariſian bookſellers, whom you cannot but 

| know, 
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know, his ſole heirs. I leave you to gueſs at my 
aſton iſnment and grief. What was | now to do 
with this writing? Should 1 burn it? Why 
ſhouid I not? Was there not every mark of its 
being rejected? Was not the place where | tound 
it, as well as the papers with which it lay mixed, 


and to which it bore the ſtrongeſt reſemblance, _ 


a ſufficient teſtimony againſt it, without faying a 
word as to the flagrant injuſtice of its contents ? 
Such were my thoughts upon the occaſion. Re- 
preſenting to mylelt, at the lame time, the diſ- 
conſolate fituation of the poor heirs, in a mo- 
ment diſappointed of their hopes, I gradually 
drew nearer to the fire, holding the will in my 
hand, But other thoughts taking place of the 
former, a certain anxiety, leſt I might be mif- 
taken, in deciding upon fo important a caſe ; 
difidence in my own judgment, the fear of 
hearkening rather to the voice of compaſſion in 
my own breait, than to that of jultice ;—all 
theſe conſiderations ſuddenly reſtrained me, and 
I ſpent the remainder of the night in doubt, 
whether to deſtroy the unjuſt deed or not. More 
than once I held it over the fire, unable to re- 
folve whether ro drop it or withdraw it. At 
laſt I reſolved to keep it : One minute ſooner 
or later, I might have taken the contrary reſolu- 

tion. 
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tion. In my uncertainty how to proceed, it oe- 
curred to me, to take the opinion of ſome man 
of judgment upon the affair. Accordingly, at 
break of day, I mounted my horſe, rode in full 
gallop up to town, paſſed by my own houſe, with- 
out ever calling, and alighted at the ſeminary, 
This was then inhabited by the Peres de POra« 
toire; one of whom was famous for his depth 
of judgment, and piety of conduct. Nis name 
was Father Bouin ; and be had the character of 
being the greateſt caſuiſt of the whole dioceſe. 


So far my father had proceeded in his narra- 
tive, when he was interrupted by the arrival of 
Dr Biſſei, the friend and phyſician of our houſe ; 
vho, having inquired after the itate of my fa. 
ther's health, and felt his pulſe, having added 
omething to his regimen, and deducted lomething 
irom it,—took a ſeat, and began to chat with us. 


My father made 1nquiries about ſeveral of his 
ö patients; among the reſt, concerning an od 


- rogue of a ſteward of Mr Meſanger, formerly 
- mayor of the town, who had much perplexed 
t and hurt his maſter's affairs, forged bills in his 
od name deſtroyed writings of importance, em- 


bezzled conſiderable ſums, and in ſhort cm- 
mitted 
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mitted a number of rogueries ; of which the 
greateſt part having been proved upon him, he 
was then upon the eve of loſing at leaſt his re- 
putation, and property, and perhaps his life too. 
This affair at that time engaged the whole pro- 


vince.— The Doctor faid the fellow was very ill; 


yet he was not without hopes of curing him. 


Father. 


That will be doing him a bad piece of ſervice. 


Diderot, the Son. 
And into the bargain, doing a very bad action. 


Dea. 
A bad action? I ſhould be glad to hear your 
reaſons for that opinion, if you pleaſe ? | 


Diderot, the Son. 
My reaſons are. that, I think, there are vil. 
lains enough in the world, and that there is no 
need to detain ſuch as are about to leave it. 


Dad. 


My buſineſe is to cure. not to judge him. I 
will cure him, becauſe that is my trade, the ma- 
giltrates 
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giſtrates may afterwards have him hanged, ſince 
that is theirs. 


| Diderot, the Son, 


But, Doctor, there is a calling common to 
every good citizen, to you as well as me, and 
that 1s, to exert ourſelves to the utmoſt in the 
ſervice of the public. Now I can never con- 
ceive what good can be done to the public, by 
preſerving the life of a criminal, trom whom the 
laws would have freed us in a ſhort time. 


Dea. 
0 | hed EM * . 
But, pray, who is to pronounce him a Crim: 
ral? Am 1? 
* Diderot, the Som. 
No; but his actions. 
Ded. 
l- 3 N 8 
And who is to judge of the nature ot lis aw. 
10 : | 
tions? Am 1? 
Dideret, the Son. 
1 No, Doctor, but permit me to alter the caſe 
_ a little: Let us ſuppoſe a criminal, wiole crimes 
| H are 
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are notorious, to be taken ill ; you are called; 
you go in a hurry; the curtains are undrawn, 
and you diſcover a Cartouche, or Nivet. Would 
you cure either of them? 


Dr Biſſei, after heſitating a moment, anſwer- 
ed reſolutely, that he would ; he would forget 
the name of his patient, and only concern him + 
ſelf about his diſeaſe, it being that alone upon 
which he had any right to decide ; for, if he 
were to go one ſtep farther, there was no know- 
ing where to ſtop. If it were neceſſary that an 
examination into the conduct and morals of a pa- 
tient ſhould precede a phyſician's preſcription, 
men's lives would ſoon become the victims of 
ignorauce, paſſion, and prejudice. What you 
apply to Nivet, a Moliniſt would apply to a Jan- 
ſeniſt, and a Pajilt to a Proteſtant. If you keep 
me from Cartuuche's bed, a fanatic will drive 
me from that of an Atheiſt. It gives us trouble 
enoug ; to fix the doſe of our medicine, without 
ſubmitting to the drudgery of determining whe- 
ther the nicalure of our patient's fins allow us 
to employ our remedies or not. 


But, Doctor, replied 1, ſuppoſe, after the com- 
pletion of your cure, the firſt uſe he ſhould make 
of 


pf 
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of his recovery, were to murder your friend, 
what would you ſay to that? Lay your hand up- 
on your heart, and tell me, would you not re- 
pent your having cured him? Would you not 
exclaim with indignation, why did I give bim 


my affijtance * why did I not leave him to die? 


And would not that reflection be ſufficient to 
embitter the remainder of your life ? 

Def. | 
My grief certainly would be exceſſive ; but 


ſtill I ſhould have no remorle of conſcience. 


Diderot, the Son. 
And what remorſe of conſcience could you 
have, for, I will not ſay, Killing a mad dog, that 


is not the caſe here; but only for ſifering ſuch 
an animal to die? Come, Doctor, I have a little 


more courage than you, and am not to be led a- 
ſtray by empty ſophiſtry. Suppoſe me or once a 
phyiician: Upon looking at the patient to whom I 


am called, I diſcover a villain; I addreſs him as 


follows: Execrable wretch! die, I entreat you, as 
fo. as poſlible; you can do no better either for 
yourielt or others. I Know very well what would 
TEMUYE the pleurily that now turiients YG * but 1 
ſtall be very careful not to preſcribe it. I am not 

Eo 
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fuch an enemy to my country, as to reſtore you 
to it, and to prepare for myſelf a ſource of end- 
leſs forrow in the freſh crimes which you would 
commit. | will not be a partaker of your wick- 
edneſs. Were a man to conceal you in his houſe, 
he would be puniſhed for it; and can I conſider 
as innocent the man that preſerves your lite ! 
Impoſſible. All that 1 am ſorry for is, that, by 
leaving you to die, I prevent you from ſuffering; 
all the rigour of capital puniſhment. Dream 
not then that 1 ſhall take any pains to fave the 
life of a wretch, whom 1 am bound to proſecute, 
both in common equity, and from a regard to 
the good of tociety, and the ſafety of my fellow- 
creatures. No! you may die for me: And 
none ſhall have it to fay, that, by my tkill and 
endeavours, there is one monſter more in the 
world! 


Dea. 
Good night, Sir. But—drink leſs coffee 
after dinner, do you hear? 
Father. 


O, but conſider how fond I am of coffee. 


_ 
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Dea. 


Well then, at leaſt take a good deal of ſugar 
with it. —_ 


Siſter. 
But, Doctor, ſugar will heat him 


Doct. 
Nonſenſe !—Your ſervant, Mr philoſopher ! 


Diderot, the Son. 


One word more, Doctor! During the late 


plague at Marſeilles, a ſet of villains ditperſed 


themſelves in the hoults, plundering, murder- 
ing, and taxing advantage of the univerial con- 


ſteruation, to enrich themteives by various ini- 
quitous practices. One of the gang was leized 


with the plague ; a grave digger, belongin, to 


thole appointed by the police to remove the dead 
bodies, found and knew him. Ihele people 
were accuſtomed to throw the corples out ot the 

houſes into the ſtreet. As ſoon as the grave- 
digger ſaw the villain, Raical, ſays he, is it you? 
and inſtantly laying hold of his legs, dragged bim 
to the window. O! cries the fellow, I am not 
dead! You are dead enough, replied the other; 


and 
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znd in a moment threw him down from the third 
ſtory. Now, Doctor, I affure you, this ſame 
grave-digger, who got rid of the infected robber 
with ſo good a grace, was, in my opinion, far 
leſs to blame than an expert phyſician like your- 
ſelf would have been, had he cured him: and 
now you may go, if you pleaſe, 


De#. 


My good Mr philoſopher, I am willing to ad- 
| mire both your wit and your zeal as much as 
you pleaſe; but your morality ſhall never be 
mine, and, I think, I may venture a conſider- 
able wager, it will never be the Abb&s 


Abbe. 
You may fafely venture it. 
I was juſt going to enter the liſts with the 


Abbe, when my father turning to me, You are 
contending, ſays he, againſt your own cauſe. 


Diderot, the Son. 
How ſo? 


Father, 


CW 


Father. 


Why, I ſuppoſe, you wiſh the raſcal, Mr Ce- 
ſanger's ſteward, dead, don't you? then, pray, 
only let the Doctor do his buſineſs, —But, let 
me ſee, where did I leave oft with my ſtory ? 


Siftere 


You were come to Father Bouin, 


Father. 

I laid the caſe before him. Nothing can be 
more laudable (ſaid Father Bouin) than the feel- 
ings of compaſſion that poſſeſs your heart for 
| theſe unhappy heirs. Suppreſs the will, give 
them your aſſiſtance, I am content; but only 
upon condition that you make up to the heirs 
dy will exactly the ſum, of which, by fo doing, 
you deprive them; neither more nor leſs. But 
my back feels cold; I ſuppoſe the Doctor has 
left the door open. Go, child, ſhut it. 


Sitter. 


[ will ; but, I hope, you will not proceed till 
I come back, 


Father. 
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Father. 


Jo, by no means. 


After making us wait a little, my ſiſter re- 
turned. It is the ſame fool, ſaid ſhe, ſomewhat 
chagrined) that fixed two advertiſements over 
his door: upon the one, this houſe to be ſold for 
20.0009 livres, or let for 1200 livres a year, with- 
out leaſe; upon the other, 20,000 livres to be 
put out for a year at 6 per cent. | 


Diderot, the Son. 


A fool, fiſter ? Only ſuppoſe, that what you 
take to be two advertiſements is in reality but 
one; and that the advertiſement about the loan 
is a tranſlation of the other concerning letting 
the houſe. —But what have we to do with that? 
— Well, and what ſaid Father Bouin farther ? 


Father. 


And who gave you the right (continued he) 
to pronounce upon the validity of deeds? Who 
empowered you to comment upon the intentions 
of the dead?—But, Father Bouin, think of the 
trunk. Who, pray, empowered you to decide, 
whether this will was purpoſely thrown aſide, or 

only 
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only miſlaid by accident ? Did you never chance 


to find in ſome corner of your ſhop a paper of 
importance which you had dropped through 
careleſsneſs?— But, Father Bouin, conſider the 
date, and the injuſtice of the writing.— Pray, 
who gave you a right to decide upon the juſtice 
or injuſtice of this deed, and to declare that to 
be an unjuſtifiable gift, which, for ought you 
know, may be a mere reſtitution, or ſome other 
lawful action, of which you may figure a hun- 
dred ?—But, Father Bouin, conſider the heirs 
at law, and their poverty; and this diſtant rela- 


tion, of a collateral branch, and his opulence.— 


| Who gave you the right of judging what the 
teſtator owed either to his near relations, with 
whom you are unacquainted, or to the bookſell- 
ers, of whom you have as little knowledge ?— 


But, Father Bouin, conſider the heap of letters 


from the Fremins, which the teſtator had not 


once taken the trouble to open.—For that is a 


circumſtance (faid my father to us) which I for- 
got to tell you; among the heaps of papers, where 
found the fatal will, lay twenty, thirty, or more, 
letters of the Fremins, and all with their ſeals un- 
broken.--- Well, ſays Father Bouin, neither trunk, 
nor date, nor letters, are of any avail here, no 
it nor buts can be admitted; no man is per- 

I mitted 
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mitted to break tine laws, to dive into the coun- 
ſels of the dead, and to command other men's 
property. If Providence has decreed, by the 
fortuitous preſervation of this wilt, to puniſh ei- 
ther your clients, or the heirs by will, or the 
teſtator himſelf, for this is by no means clear, 
we mult reſt contented. 


After hearing fo clear and determined a deci- 
fron from the molt judicious of all our clergy, I 
ſtood confounded and tremvling ; and reflected 
what might have become of myfelf and you, my 
children, had I deſtroyed the will, as I had fo 
often been rempted to do. I might afterwards 
have been tormented with doubts, and had I 
then conſulted Father Bouin ;—O, I muſt have 
made reſtitution! no doubt I mult have dong it! 
and you had been ruined ! | 


Siſter. 


And ſo, father, you had to go back to the 
parſonage, and to tell the poor people, that they 
had no right to any thing there; and that they 

might return as they were come. How could 
you, o compaſſionate a heart as you have, muſte- 
courage lufficient for the purpoſe ? 


| Father. 


(0 


Fathcr. 


Upon my word, that is more than I know 
mytclf. At firſt, I had thoughts of Civeſting my- 
felt of my commiſſion, and putting another in 
my place. But then he might have proceeded 

vith the utmoſt rigour and brutality, he might 
have collared and cudgelled the poor wretches ; 
whereas, it would potlibly be in my power to als 
leviate their misfortunes, I icturned therefore 
«the ſame day to Ihivet. bly ftadden ablence, 
as well as the arrangements [ tid inade previous 
to my departure, had alarmed them; aud the 
ſorrowful countenance with which I now made 
my appearance, confirmed their lulpiclons. len- 
deavoured however to hide my concern as well 


I; an 
e 


as I could, 


Diderot; ile dn. 


That was i enough, | dare tay, 


— * 
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began, by ſecuring ail the valuables, ai 
getting together a number of peopie ably ti 
houſe, to 2f:{t me in caie of ncceility. I than 
opened the cellar 5 granuries, Which I gave 
un entirely to the poor fellous; bidding them 
Cal 
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eat and drink, and divide the wine, corn, and 
other eatables among themſelves. 


Abb. 
But, Father !— 


Father, 
I know very well they had as little _ to 
this as to the reſt. 


Diderot, the Son. 
Pray now, Abbe, why need you interrupt us? 


Father. 


| Upon that—pale as death, and with trembling 
limbs I opened my mouth, but could not find 
a word to ſay. I fat down, got up again, began 
to ſpeak, and ſtill could not put my thoughts 
into words, I wept. The people in great con- 
ſternation flocked about me, exclaiming on all 
ſides, Well, but, good Sir, what is the matter? 
— Matter !—replied I. —There is a will, a will 
which diſinherits you. My exertion, in pro- 
nouncing theſe few words, was ſo great, I had 
almoſt fainted, 


Siftere 
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Siſter. 


That I can eaſily conceive, 


Father. 


What a ſcene, O my children! what a dread- 
ful ſcene now followed! I ſhudder when | think 
of it !\—Methioks, I mill hear the cries of grief, 
fury, and madneſs; the howlings of impreca- 
tion.—At thele words, my father put his hands 
to his eyes and ears. —O the women! the wo- 
men, (laid he) I can this moment ſee them.— 
Sowe rolled themſelves upon the earth, plucked 
the hair from their head, and tore their cheeks 
and breaſts ; others foamed at the mouth, and 
_ graſping their helpleis infants by their legs, would 

have daſhed out their brains againſt the ground, 
had they not becu prevented. Ot the men, ſome 
broke, deitroyed, and ſcattered about them what. 
ever came 1n their way, and threatened to let 
fire to the houſe. Others roared and dug up 
the earth with their nails, as if they were ſcarch- 
ing for the miniſter's body, to tear it to pieces. 
In the midſt of all this uproar, you might hear 
the ſhrill cries of the children, who, without 
knowing why, ſhared the delpair of their pa- 
rents, running up to them, and laying hold of 
their 
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their clothes, from whence they were inhuman- 
ly thruſt away, I don't recollect, ever in my 
lite, ſuffering what I then did. 


Meanwhile I had written to the Fremins, giv- 
ing them an account of the whole affair, and in- 
trezting them to make baſte and come, as there- 
by a cataſtrophe might be averted, which elſe it 
would not be in my power to prevent. 


T had prevailed upon the poor unfortunate 
people to be a little more quiet, by giving them 
hopes (with which | rsally flattered myſelf) that 
J might prevail upon the heir to give up his 
righ*. or at leaſt bring him to a favourable de- 
claration. And upon that, I had ſent them in- 
to the molt diſtant cottages of the village. 


Fremin arrived from Paris: I looked ſtedfaſt. 
ly at him; his countenance was fierce, and pro- 
miſcd nothing very favourable, 


Diderot. the Son. 


Had he not large, black, and thick eye- 

w ow eves; a broad, fomewhat 
WIY 1099 E a Com tr DELYCER-Liack and brown; 
and 
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and was he not pitted with the ſmall-pox, like a 
very ſieve ? 


Father. 


Juit ſo. He had travelled above an hundred 
miles in no more than 30 hours, I began with 
pointing out to him the poor people, whole cauſe 
I was to plead. They all ſtood bolt upright be- 
fore him in filent confuſion ; the women in 
tears; the men leaning upon their ſticks, with 
their hands in their caps. Fremin fat with his 
eyes cloſed ; his head bent forwards ; his chin 
reſting upon his breaſt ; and never deigned to 
look at them. I ſpoke in their favour with all 
the force of which I was maſter. Indeed, it is 
amazing how we come by the expreſſions we 
employ upon ſuch occaſions. I made it plain to 
him, how uncertain it was whether or not he 
was legally entitled to the inheritance ; I con- 
jured him, by his aflluence, by the miſery to 
which he was now witnels ; nay, I verily be- 
lieve, I threw myſelf at his feet; but not a fur. 
thing could I ſqueeze out of him. His anſwer 
was, that he could not enter upon fſuch-like 
conſiderations ; there was a will; he was indif- 
fererit as to its validity; and would rather be 
directed by my actions than my words. 

Full 
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Full of indignation, I threw down the keys 
before him; he ſnatched them up, and took 


poſſeſſion of the whole eſtate.» When I came 


home. I was in ſuch a trepidation, fo jaded, and 
ſo altered, your mother, who was then ſtill alive, 
conceived ſome great miſchance had befallen 
me.—O, my children, what a fellow that Fre- 
min was 


This narrative was followed by a deep ſilence. 
While every one was conſidering fo extraordi- 
nary an occurrence in his own way, ſome 
_ viſitors came in. There was a clergyman, 
whoſe name I have forgot; a corpulent prior, 
who knew more about good wine than good 
works, and had oftener thumbed over the Moyen 
de parvenir, than the Conferences de Grenoble; 
a lawyer, named Dubois, notary and lieutenant 
of the poi ce; and ſoon after a mechanic, who 
wiſſ 0 ſpeak with my father. He was admit- 
ted, and with him an old engineer of Pro- 
vence, who lived a retired life, immerſed in the 


 ftucy of the mathematics, of which he had for- 


merly been teacher. He was a neighbour of the 

mechanic, who was himſelf a hatter. 

The frit word which the hatter uttered, was 

to hint to my father, that the company was ra- 
ther 
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ther too numerous for the buſineſs upon which 
he was come. Every one roſe from his ſeat ; 


the Prior, the Notary, the Geometer, and I, 


were defired by the Hatter to ſtay. 


Mr Diderot (ſays he to my father, after look- 


ing about in the room, to ſee whether there was 
any body elſe within hearing) it is your integri- 
ty and penetration that have brought me hi- 
ther. And I have no objection to find theſe o- 
ther gentlemen preſent, who may perhaps not 
know me, though I know every one of them. 
A prieſt, a lawyer, a man of letters, a philoſopher, 
and a man of virtue! It would be very ſtrange, 
if among men of ſuch different purſuits, all e- 
qually poſſeſſed of juſt principles and enlighten- 
ed minds, | could not meet with the advice I 
want. But before I begin, added the Hatter, 
you muſt promiſe to keep the matter a ſecret, 
whatever I may reſolve upon. It was promiſed 
him, and he went on as follows : 


1 have no children. I had none by my late 
wife, whom loſt about a fortnight ago. Exer 
ſince I can hardly be ſaid to lire. I can neither 
eat nor drink, ſleep nor work. I rife, I dreſs, I 


go out, and loiter about town, a prey to grief. 
— 1 
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f nu: Ms my wite all the eighteen months of her 
; I ſerved her in every way I could with 
3 her la nentable caſe required. My ex- 
Pences on her account evceeded the amount of our 
narrow income, and of my wages, and involved 
me in debt. And now ſhe is gone, and I am worn 
ont with care and toll, all the fruit of my youth- 
ful exertions would be loſt to me: In a word, 
I ſhould be juſt where I was the firit day of our 
hoaſe keeping, were | to follow the laws, wer: 
1 to ſuffer that part of my wife's portion, wiici: 
at my wile's death goes from us, to be given t 
diſtant relations from a collateral branch. 1. 
portion conſiſted of a handſome eſtate; (for her 
parents, who were very fond of their daughter, Gil 
for her to the utmoſt of their power, or rather 
beyond it) of a quantity of fine and well. condi- 
tioned linen, which is ſtill as good as now, = 
th: por women had no time to make uſe of it ; 
and cf 20.209 livres in ready money, paid by 
vittuc of a dra opon Mr Michelin, lieutenan: 
to the hrachrator- general. Ny late wife had no 
ſooner cloſe her eyes, than | ſecreted the mo- 
ney and linen. And now, gentlemen, you have 
the whole of it. Was I right in doing fo? or 
was wrong? My confcience is not at cafe. 
Mctainks, I am conſtantly hearing a fomewhat, 


WH 1h 


which ſays, You have {tolen it; you Have ſto- 
len it; make reſtitution; make reltitution ! 
What is your opinion of the matter? Conſider, 
gentlemen, my wife, at her deccaſe, took with 
her all my earnings for twenty years back; con- 
ſider that I am now incapable of work; taat [ 
am in debt; and that, if 1 reſtore what 1 have 
{2creted, all I have left, is to day or to morrow 
to go to the alms houſe. Speak out, gentlemen! 
1 wait for your deciſtion: Am | to reſtore it, 
and to go to the alins-houle ? 


Honour to whom honour is due, ſaid my ta» 
ther, bowing to the clergy man, you come {irlt, 
Mr Prior! 


Son, ſays the Prior to the Us itter, I am not 
tond of entertaining ſcruples; perhaps vou Ou? at 
not to have taken the money; but as 10u have, 
1 am of opinion, that vou wi do bet to keen 


Its 
Father. 
Mr Prior, I hope vou have nat done vet? 
Prior. 
Indeed I have; upoa my foul, I have not a 


ſyllable more to ſay. 
i 
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Father. 


Then you have not penetrated very deep.— 
Now is your turn, Mr Counſellor ! 


Coun. 
Yours is a diſagreeable ſituation, my friend! 
Another might perhaps adviſe you, to ſecure the 
principal to your wife's relations ſo as to pre- 
vent its going to yours, at your death; and to 
ſpend the intereſt during your life But there 
are laws; and by theſe laws you are as little 
entitled to the intereit as to the full poſſeſſion of 
the principal. Take my advice; do juſtice to 
the laws, and be an honeſt man, if it muſt be, 
even in the alms- houſe. | 


Diderot, the Son. 

Laws—there are laws, did you ſay? fine 
laws truly, I dare ſwear. 
Father. | 
Well, Mr Mathematician, and how will you 
ſolve the problem ? 


Geam. 
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Geom. 


Did you not ſay, my friend, that what you 
took was about 20,000 livres ? 


Hatter. 
I did, Sir. 


Geom. 


And what might your wife $ ** have coſt 
you? 


Hater. 
Much about the ſame ſum. 


Geom. 
Well then, 20, ooo livres paid with 20, ooo 
livres leaves the balance even. 

Father. 
(To me.) And what ſays philoſophy ? 


Diderot, the Son. 


When laws want common ſenſe, philoſophy 
muſt hold her peace. 


My 


© 


My father, perceiving I was not to be urged 
any tarther, turned to the Hatter : And, Mr 
N. (lays he) you confeſs, that you have not been 
eaſy, lince you took poſſeſſion of your wife's ef. 
fects ; pray, of what uſe can the money be to 
you, after depriving you of the greatelt of all 
poſſeſſions? Make halte, and rid yourſelf of it; 
eat and drink; fleep, work, and be content and 
happy in yourſelf. 


Nat I, Sir, (anſwered the Hattcr with a Icok 
of defiance) I will ge to Genera. 


And ſo you mean to leave your remorſe of 
conſcience behind you, do you ?--Go whererer 
you will, you will always carry your ' conſcience 
with you. 


The Hatter went away ; and now the conver. 
ſation turned upon the ſtrangeneſs of his an. 
ſwer. It was univerſally agreed, that ſenſations 
of all kinds might perhaps be weakened by di- 
ſtance of time and place. The company left 
us; my brother and ſiſter returned, and we re- 
ſumed the converſation that had been interrupt- 
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God 
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God be praiſed (ſaid my father) we are now 
got together again: When I am with other peo- 
ple, I am happy, but much more ſo when with 
you, Then turning to me; and why (lays he) 
did not you give the Hatter your opinion? 


Diderot, the Son. 


You hindercd me. 


And was I in the wrong ! 


Diderot, the Sen. 
No: It is impoſſibie to give good advice to 
a fool.— Pray now, is not the man his wife's 
neareſt relation? and was not the money he has 
kent back given him as his wife's portion? Has 
he not the molt undoubted title to it? And what 
right have theſe collateral relations to it? 


Father. 
You only look at the law, not diicerning the 
ſoirit of the law. 
Diderot, the Son. 


I know as well as you, father, that wives 
would be very ill ſecured againſt the contempt 


and 
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and hatred of their huſbands, if death ſhould put 
theſe laſt in poſſeſſion of the others fortunes. 
But what 1s that to me. provided that I am an 
honeſt man, and have faithfully performed what 
was my duty to my wife? Is it not misfortune 
enough to loſe her? And muſt I be plundered 
into the bargain ? 


Father. 
| If you allow the wiſdom of the law, I think, 
you ought to follow it. 
Ster. 
Remove the law, and there is no ſuch thing 
as theft. 
Diderot, the Son. 
You miſtake, ſiſter. 


Brother. 

If there were no law, there would be an end 
of property, we ſhould have all things in com- 
mon. | 

Diderct, the Son. 

You are miſtaken, brother. 


Brother. 
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Brother. 
What then is the foundation of property ? 
Diderot, the Son. 
It depends originally upon a man's taking 


poſſeſſion of what was common, by his own la- 


bour. Good laws were made by nature from 
all eternity. Legal power has only to fee them 
put in execution. Againſt the wicked ſuch power 
exerts itſelf, but has nothing to do with the 
good. Now, I being a good man, in this and 
many other caſes which I could name, always 
ſummon the civil powers before the bar of my 


fore the bar of natural equity. And according 


to the anſwer I get there, upon my inquiry, I 


ſubmit myſelf to ſuch power, or diſavow it. 
Father. 
Preach theſe doctrines upon the houſe-tops ! 
you will make your fortune, I aſſure you; and 
we ſhall ſee fine conſequences enſue. 


Diderot, the Son. 


I never meant to preach ſuch doctrines; theſe 


are truths not calculated for fools: No; I mean 
to keep them to myſelf. 


L Father, 


heart, of my judgment, of my conſcience ; be- 


1 
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Father. 


Keep them to yourſelf? and you call your- 
ſelf a philoſopher ! _ 


Diderot, the Son. 

To be fure, I do! 

Father. 

At this rate, I can eaſily conceive, that you 
did not warmly approve of my conduct in the 
affair of Thivet. What do you think of it, Ab- 
be ? 

| Abbe. 

O father, I think you a&ed very wiſely, both 
in conſulting and in following Father Bouin ; 
and if you had hearkened to your firſt inclina- 
tion, we had indeed been ruined. 

Father. 
And you, mighty philoſopher, are not of that 
opinion? 
Diderot, the Son. 

No. 

Father. 

Very ſhort. But go on. 

Diderot, 
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Diderot, the Son. 
Do you command me to do ſo? 
Father, 
I do. | | 
Diderot, the Son. 
And to do it without reſerve ? 
Father. 


Yes. 


No indeed (returned I with warmth); I am 
not of that opinion. Nay, I can't help think. 
ing, if you ever did a bad action in your life, 
you did it then. And inſtead of believing with 
you, that had you deſtroyed the will, you muſt 
have made good the ſum to the Fremins, I be- 
lieve, you ought to give ſatisfaction to the poor 
heirs for not having deſtroyed it. 

Father. 

Well, I muſt freely own, ii has lain heavy up- 
on my mind ever ſince. But then Father Bou- 
te 

Diderot, the Son. 

This Father Bouin of yours, in ſpite of his 
great fame for learning and ſanctuy, was no 

more 
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more than an empty prater, a hypocrite of con- 
trated views. 


Siſter. 
Un a low voice.) I hope you do not intend 
to deprive us ot all we are worth. 


Father. 


Softly, ſoftly, drop the Father, and let us 
hear your arguments, without failing foul upon 
any man. 5 
Diderot, the Son. 

As for my arguments, they are very fimple, 
and you ſhall hear them. Either tue teſtator 
meant to ſuppreſs a deed, drawn up in a fit of 
hard-he.rtedneſs; a ſuppoſition which every cir- 
cumitauce confirms; and in that cale, you have 
made his repentance of no effect; or he intend- 
ed the cruel writing to ſtand, and you have 
made yourſelf a partaker in his iniquity. 


Father. 
In his iniquity? it is eaſy to ſay ſo. 
| Diderat, the Sn. 
Yes, yes, his iniquity ! For, as to Father Bou- 


in's babble, it is all nothing but unmeaning 
ſubtlety, 
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ſubtlety, empty conjecture, ill-founded ſuppoti- 
tion ; compared with the circumſtances which 
tended to deltroy every trace of validity in a 
deed, which you have drawn forth from oblivion, 
and in fact rendered valid. A trunk full of uſe- 
leis ſcraps; among theſe uſeleſs ſcraps, an old 
writing, clearly intended to be cancelled, as ap- 
| pears from its date, its injuſtice, its lying mixed 
with other uſele(s lumber, the death of the exe- 
cutors, the contempt ſhewn to Fremins letters, 
their vpulence, and the poverty of the true heirs! 
And what is oppoſed to all this? An imaginary 
reſtitution. As it there was any probability tha: 
this poor devil f a prieſt, who, when he enter- 
ed upon his living, was not worth a groat ; who 
ſpent eighty years of his lite, in heaping thuung 
upon ſhilling, and at lait ſcraped together about 
100, ooo livres, who never lived with the Fre- 
mins, and perhaps never knew them but oy 
name—as if, | fay, there was any probability of 
his having ſtolen 100,000 livres from the book- 
fellers. But ſuppoſe even the theft had been 
committed, what great harm was there in— 
well, it ſignifies nothing, I, in your place, would 
have burned it. And I maintain it, you ought 
to have done fo too; you ought to have atteud- 
ed to your own heart, a heart that ever ſince 
has 
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has not ceaſed to exclaim againſt your proceed- 
ing; a heart that could have given you much 
better advice, than that ſame pitiful Father Bou- 
in; whoſe deciſion only ſerves to prove, what a 
formidable authority religious prejudices exert, 
even in the beſt of heads; and what a baneful 
influence unjuſt laws and falſe principles have 
upon found ſenſe and natural equity, 


My fiſter was filent, but preſſed my hand as a 
mark of her approbation. Lhe Abbe ſhook his 
| head. ” 


And now, a my more ill language againſt 
Father Bouin, faid my father. You mult allow 
at lealt that my religion acquits me? 


Diderot, the Son. 
I allow it, but it reflects no honour upon that 


religion. 


Father. 
You muſt allow too, that the deed, which you 
take upon you to deſtroy, would have ſtood in 
law ? | i 


Diderot 3 
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Diderot, the Son. 


Perhaps it might, to the ſhame of the laws. 


Father. 


You allow too, that all thoſe circumſtances, 
which you repreſent as fo concluſive, would not 
have been regarded before a magiſtrate? 


Diderot, the Son. 


I am not fo ſure of that; I would at leaſt have 
ſought to keep my own heart clear; and in that 
view, would have ventured a 50 duploons or 
fo, and have attacked the will in the name of 
the poor heirs. Methinks, that would have been 

a well directed piece of charity. 


Father. 


Why truly, as to that matter, had you been 
with me, and given me your advice to that et- 
fect, (though, to be ſure, when a man is begin- 
ning to keep houſe, 50 duploons is no contemp- 
tible ſum) ſtill, I verily believe, I ſhould have 

taken it. | 


Abbe... 
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Abbe. 

For my part, I ſhould rather have choſen to 

give the money to the poor heirs than to the 
lawyers. 


| Diderot, the Son. | 
And do you really think, brother, we ſhould 
have loſt ? 


Abbe. 


I have not a doubt of it. Judges adhere to 
the law, as my father and Father Bouin have 
done. and they do well. Judges, in fuch caſes, 
ſhut their eyes upon circumſtances, juſt as my 
father and Father Bouin have done, for fear of 
the conſequences that might follow a contrary 
procedure; and they do well. They give up 
ſometimes, even againſt their conviction, the 
cauſe of unfortunate innocence, when this could 
not be maintained, without giving encourage- 
ment to a number of ſharpers; my father and Fa- 
ther Bouin did fo in this caſe; and they are cer - 
tainly in the right. Like my father and Father Bou- 
in, they take care not to give a deciſion, which, 
though i» 1 particular caſe, it might be equi- 
table, would yet open a door to innumerable 

5 diſorders, 
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diſorders, and ſo become hurtful ; and ſurely 
their conduct is laudable. And now, as to the 
caſe in queſtion about the will. 


Father. 


(To me.) Your arguments may do very well 
for a private perſon, but they by no means ſuit 
a judge. Many an unconſcientious countellor 
might have ſaid to me in private, O, do you 
burn the will: But he would never have ven- 
tered to give it as his W in writing. 


Diderot, the fl 
Well, I fee ſo much ; the matter was not fit 
to be brought before judges ; and, as I live, it 
never ſhould have been brought- before them, 
had I been in your place. 


Father. 


And ſo you would have followed your own 
judgment, in preference to that of the public; 
your own deciſion, in preference to the deciſion. 
of the judge! 


Diderot, the Son. 
Doubtleſs I would. Ought not the man to 
take place of the judge ? Is not the ſenſe of the 
M whole 
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whole human race more ſacred than that of the 
legiſlature We call ourſelves civilized, and are 
worſe than the ſavages. We ſeem doomed to 
wander for centuries together from one extreme, 
from one error to the other, in order, forſooth, 
to arrive at that to which the firſt ſpark of com- 
mon ſenſe, nay inſtin& itſelf, would have inſtant- 
ly led us. We are got into ſuch a labyrinth 


Father. 
My fon, my ſon, common ſenſe is indeed 
an excellent pillow ; but ſtill I find my head 
reſt eaſier upon that of religion and the laws 
and now. not a word more; I have no occafion 
for fleepleſs nights! But, methinks, you grow 


warm. Well then tell me. ſuppoſe I had burnt 


the will, would you have hindered me from 
making reſtitution? 


Diderot, the Son. 


Not I, father, I have more regard for your 
quiet, than for all the wealth in the world. 


Father. 


1 like your anſwer, for this reaſon, 


Digerst, 
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Diderot, the Son. 


Well, pray tell me your reaſon. 


Father. 

Your uncle, Pigneron the canon, was a rough 
kind of man; and as he uſed frequently in his 
converſation to ſatyrize his brethren of the 
cloth, he was not well liked among them. You 
was nominated his ſucceſſor. But a ſhort time 

before his death, it was judged proper by the 
family to ſend his deed of reſignation to Rome, 
inſtead of giving it into the hands of the Chap- 
ter, as they might perhaps have refuſed to rati- 
fy it. The courier was diſpatched ; but your 
uncle dying an hour or two before the time 
when it was probable the courier would arrive, 
the canon's place, and with it 1800 livres was 
loſt. Your mother, your aunts, our relations 
and friends, were for concealing the canon's 
death. I rejected their advice, and immediately 
ſct the bells a · ringing. 


Diderct, ihe Son. 
You did very right. 


I 7 77 55 . 
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| Father. 

Suppoſe I had hearkened to theſe well: mean. 
ing women, and afterwards felt remorſe of con- 
ſcience, I am confident you would not have he. 
ſitated to deliver up your gown. 


Diderot, the Son. 
As it is, I had rather be a good philoſopher, 
or nothing at all, than a bad canon. 


uſt at theſe words, the jolly prior entered, 
and hearing the conclufion of what I had ſaid, 
A bad canon? ſays he, I ſhould like to know, 
how a man can be either a good or a bad prior, 
either a good or a bad canon ! Theſe are both 
| ſtations that have ſo little to do with a perſon's 
moral character. 


The cloth was now laid ; they continued to 
diſoute with me, jokes were paſſed upon the 
prio- about his decizon in the hatter's bufineſs, 
and the indifferent tone of voice in which he 
ſpok - + oriors and can25, and, at laſt, the af. 
fair with tt: will was ſtated to him. Inſtead, 
however, of emering into any diſcuſſion of the 
ſubject, 
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ſubject, he told us a ſtory, in which he was per- 
ſonally concerned. 
You recolle& no doubt the enormous failure 
of Bourmont the banker ? 


Father. 
I have reaſon to recolleR it, I *— 
in it too. 


Prior. 
So much the better. 
Father, 
Why fo? | 
Prior. 


It will help to eaſe my conſcience, if I have 

erred. I was appointed truſtee for the creditors, 
Among the debts owing to Bourmont, we found 
a note of hand of a corn-dealer, a neighbour of 
his. This note, when divided among the cre. 
ditors in due proportion, came to about twelve 
ſhillings a · piece; and if the corn dealer had been 
forced to pay it, it would hare ruined him. 1 
thought | 


Father, 
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Father 0 


None of the creditors would have refuſed the 
poor fellow his twelve ſhillings.—Then I ſuppoſe 
you cancelled the note; and gave alms out of 


my purſe? 
Priar, 
I did ſo. Do you take it amis } 
Father. 
Not I. 
Prior. | 


Then, pray, only do me the favour to believe, 
that the reſt of the creditors would have taken 

unn a6; you 603 22 
is ſettled, 


Father. 


But, Mr Prior, if you take upon you to can- 
cel one note, what ſhould prevent your doing the 
fame by two, three, four, or as many notes as 

there are neceſſitous perſons, whom you wiſh to 
relieve? I his rule of compaſſion might, I doubt, 
lead us too far, Mr Prior—juſtice, juſtice !— 


3 
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Prior. 


5 18 often the greateſt injuſtice. 


Juſt then a young woman that lived upon the 
firſt floot came down. She was gaiety and vi- 
vacity itſelf, My father inquired of her, whe» 
ther ſhe had heard from her huſband. This 
huſband of hers had ſet her an example of bad 
morals ; and I am afraid ſhe had, in ſome in- 
ſtances, taken the liberty of following it. He 
was then gone to Martinico to eſcape from his 
creditors. | 


Mrs Iſſigni (for that was our lodger's name) 
anſwered my father's queſtion-—Mr Ifſigni ? 
Thank God, I have never heard a ſyllable of 
him; ten to one but he is drowned. 

Prior. 
is he drowned ? Well, I wiſh you joy of it. 
Mrs If. 


What concern is that of yours, Prior? 


Prior. 
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Prior. 
None at all; but of yours it is; is it not? 
Mr: I. 
What need I concern myſelf about it ? 
Prior. 


Why—folks fay— 


Mr: I. 
Say, what do they ſay ? 
Prior. 


Well, if you muſt know it, they ſay he has 
intercepted ſome of your letters. 


Mr If. 
And have I not a fine collection of his? 


A very laughable diſpute now aroſe between 
the Prior and Mrs Iſſigni about the reſpeQiive 
rights of the two ſexes. Mrs Iſſigni called upon me 
to aſſiſt her: And I was juſt about to prove to the 
Prior, that whoever of the two parties firſt broke 
the matrimonial contract, did by that means ſet 
the 
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the other at liberty when my father calling 


and ſent us to bed. When it came to my turn 
to bid him good night, he embraced me, and 
whiſpered in my ear, I ſhould have no objection to 
ſee two or three ſuch citizens as you in @ town ; 


but, if all were of your way of thinking, I ſhould | 


not chooſe to be an inhabitant. 


END OF THE CONVERSATION. 


for his night-cap, interrupted the converſation, 
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SCENE I. 


Bertrand, Liſette. 


Bertrand. 


VO can't tell me then on what buſineſs my 
| Lady ſent for me in ſuch haſte, 


L t ctte. 


My Lady, like all wiſe people, is very fecret ; 


and it were difficult to gueſs it without her tell. 


ing; indeed ſhe has ſo many things in her head, 


fo many deep projects as ſhe calls them, that ſhe 
ſeldom knows herſelf what ſhe is doing, or what 


ſhe means to do, I with this great day were well 
Over With us. 


Bertrand. 
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Bertrand. 

Nobody has more reaſon to join in that wiſh 
than I have, whoſe office of maitre d'hotel ad in- 
terim, as our friend the Notary calls it, will be a 
very troubleſome charge. I have now been ſent 
for a dozen times by the Baroneſs, and eight of 
them was on the great ſubject of the ſtable. | 


Lifette. 
That I can account for; you were not preſent 
at the firſt viſit the Count Reitbahn paid to his 
bride Miſs Eleonora. 


Bertrand. 


No; I was that day in my capacity of garden - 
er, and look 'd after the Baron's vine houſe. 


Liſe He. 


You muſt know then that this lover of ours 
is the greateſt lover ot horles of any man in Ger- 
many. The whole bu uss of his life is to ride, 
drive a carriage, and try to break his own neck 
and the necks of other people. So the Baroneſs, 
with whom this 's a favourite match, is reſolved 
it ſhan't break off for want of attention on our 
part to the ſtable. 


Bertrand. 
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Bertrand, 


I gueſſed there wa: ſomething important on 
that ſcore. I have been obliged to fill every ſtall, 
though by preſſing into our ſervice the farm 
horſes, my own two greys, and the parion's 
black mare. 'The ſchoolmaſter's poney came too 
late for a place; but the Baroneſs had ſecur'd 
him alſo, had there been occaſion. 


Lifette. 
But why not the Major's pyebalds? they would 
have graced it ſomewhat more. 


Bertrand. 
Somewhat too much for a compariſon with 
ours. But in their place we have graced it with 
| ſome pieces of furniture you would hardly con- 
jecture. You remember tac old pictures of tlc 
Baron's anceliors, covered with mail from top 
to tee, with the family arms in every piece, ci- 
ther on the front of their beimets, oi lily folen 
in between the large curls of their Haxen wigs. 
Li/vito, 
Yes, yes, I have ſcen them in the lumber gar. 
ret, when | have alliited my Lady on her annual 
ſcrubbing day. 


Bertrand, 
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 Berirand. 
They did hang there; but they are promoted 


down ſtairs, and now adorn the walls cf the 
ſtables. 


Liſette. 
The ſtable! the white - wig' d, black-mailed old 


warriors in the ſtable !—You ſhould have re- 


monſtrated againſt ſo abſurd a change; every 
body will laugh at it. | 


Bertrand. 


Remonſtrated; no, no; I tried that once, and 
had nearly loſt my place by it. Our Baroneſs is 
as infallible 2s his Holineſs ; the Baron himſelf 
can only preſent a petition. You may venture 
more with her than any body. Try, if you chooſe, 
to unable our anceſtors. 


Liſette. 


My province does not extend to the ſtable. 
As to the plaiting of a ribbon, or the adjuſting 
a rullle, I can pretend ſomething ; the Baroneſs 
knows! ſerved three weeks at court, the longeſt 
time my late Lady the Marchioneſs ever kept a 
ſervant ; and fo I muſt know the faſhions. She 


conſulted 
= 
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conſulted me to-day on her daughter's wedding 


dreſs; but at laſt. like moſt people who aſk advice 


in wedding-matters, heard my opinion, and fol- 
lowed her own. 


Bertrand. 


The Baron ſeems to me no more than paſſive 


at this marriage of our young Lady, and to have 


no great affection for his intended ſon in- law. 


Liſctte. 

No affection earthly, nor, I'm afraid, has his 
daughter; but the Count is rich, aid 1o a good 
father, and a good daughter could have no ob- 
jection. As to the Baron, indecd, he is fo mucy 
of a ſportſman, that, if he can match his grey - 
hounds to his mind, he will willingiy lezvo hi: 
daughter to her mother's. = 


Bertra:id. 
But is Mils Lieonora herleit as nut on 4. 
bout the matter ? | 
Lijette. 

She is too gentle to diſpute it with her mother; 
though, I believe, had the Major arrived here a 
little ſooner, ſhe might not have been quite (© 

Ef yielding, 
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yielding. Before ſhe knew him, ſhe had only 


indifference for her huſband to conquer. I ſu- 


ſpect ſhe has now ſome little affection for her 
lover to get the better of. 


Bertrand. 
Why, the Major ſeems a favourite with her 
father too. 
Liſette. 


At preſent very much fo, fince he diſcovered 
what a talent He had at finding a hare. The 
2 courſes with him — 


Bertrand. 


The Baron 15 rich enough to marry his daugh- 
ter to a man ol worth without fortune. 


Liſette. 

No man is rich enough for that now a days. 
But in truth he leaves ſuch little matters to his 
wife, and thinks only of his hares and his phea- 
ſants. Even this day, when the Count is hourly 
expected to ſign his contract with Eleonora, her 
father is courſing till mid-day, and will come 
home juſt time enough to talk of the laſt chace 
wile he is puiting his hand to the marriage ſet- 
tlements. 
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tlements. The poor Major muſt be a witneſs to 
them. I pity him from my ſoul. 
Bertrand. 
Every body pities and loves him. His father 
was the Baron's early friend, and, when he fell 
in battle, left his fon to inherit his virtues and 


his valour. 


Liſette. 
But he has no other inheritance, and there- 
fore the Baroneſs—But huſh—{ ſpeaking louder) 
our moſt noble Lady is coming. 5 


Enter the Baroneſs led by Captain Edelſee. 
Baroneſs. | 

With your permiſſion, (to the Captain) Sir, 1 

have but two words for my Maitre Hotel. — 


Be ſo kind as to take one turn in the garden, and 
I will join you. 


Edelſee. 


I am going to look for the Baron; I promiſed 
to meet him at his return from courſing ;—he 
would take this as a compliment, if he knew the 
unſpeakable value I put on your ** (Kiſſes 

her hand, and exit.) 


Baroneſs. 
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Baroneſs. 


The Captain is infinitely well bred.—ls he not, 
Liſette ? 


Liſette. 


Extremely ſo, my lady —quite the court air 

about him. 
Baroneſs. 

' How different from the Major !—Infinitely 
more diſcernment of character. But where is 
Eleonora? Call her hither, I wiſh to examine 
her dreſs again for the laſt time. (Liſette goes out.) 
My dear Bertrand, what anxiety I am in, 
when every thing is ſo arranged, ſo perfectly 
well arranged, I flatter myſelf; it is now two 
o*clock, and Count Reitbahn is not arrived. 


Bertrand. 
People in town, my Lady, rife late, and he 
has a pretty long journey to make. 
Baroneſs. 


But I have a note from my ſiſter, that he left 
town this morning about ſix o'clock. 


Bertrand. 
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Bertrand. 
He ſhould have been here then ſeveral hours 


ago. | underſtand the Count generally drives 
hard ; his horſes are excellent. 


Baroneſs. 

T am terribly afraid ſome accident has happen- 
ed to him; and not only to him, but to his 
companion. He brings with him a friend of the 
higheſt eminence and faſhion ; of ſuch eminence 
and faſhion, that 1 ſhould be afraid to receive 
him, had I not a perfect confidence in the wil- 
dom of my meaſures, and the fidelity of your ex- 

ecution of them. 


Bertrand. 
With your Ladyſhip's taſte and knowledge 
one might receive an Emperor. 

Baroneſs. 


Ta, I believe he will find things in a ſtile of 
excellence. 


With your Ladyſhip's gracious permiſſion, 
may [ aſk the name of this noble guell ? 


Baroneſ*. 
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Baroneſs. 


He ia a gentleman, who, during the four weeks 

he has been returned from Paris, has made ſome 
| noiſe among the beau monde. —He gives the tor 
in every thing. —Such talents, ſuch accompliſh- 
ments! He has invented a new button for the 
men, and had the chief hand in the laſt elegant 
head-dreſs for the ladies. —Befides, he is ſuch a 
literary character. He has written two delightful 
charades, and filled up the Bouts rimez in the laſt 
Mercure Galant. 


Bertrand. 
He muſt be an incomparable fine gentleman. 
Will your Ladyſhip have the condeſcenſion to 
tell me his name? | 
Baroneſs. 
The Count de Narciſſe. 


Bertrand. 

I have had the honour to hear him frequently 
mentioned. His father left him a very large for- 
tune. 

Baroneſc. | 

Paris has ruined him a little ; but then it has 
made him. ſo charming a man given him ſo ex- 

| quiſite 
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quiſite a taſte.— Lou have taken care, I hope, 
that the ragouts are ſeaſoned to a ſeruple.— Then 
as to the eſtabliſhment—are there not two laced 
liveries that don't wait at preſent ? 


Yes, my Lady. n 
| | RI 
I would not have them unemployed ; ſo put 


them on the gardener's two lads, and let them 
wait at table. 


| Bertrand. 
Your Ladyſhip's idea is admirable; it ſhall be 
immediately put in execution. 
Baroneſs. 
Thomas, the Baron is a ſportſman ; the ſtable 
boys may wait as piqueurs. 
Bertrand. 


The ſuggeſtion is worthy of your Ladyſhip. 
Yet, I'm afraid, there is a ſmall n they 
will ſmell of the ſtable. 


Anne. 
Oh! we ſhall burn frankincenſe during dinner. 
Bertrand. 
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Berirand. 
Your Ladyſhip is ſo ingenious. | 


Baroneſs. 

But we muſt perſume the ſtable too on account 
of my ſon-in-law. —1 ſhall ſend you a bunch of 
lavender for the purpole. So much for two of 
the ſenſes; but there is a third that I wiſh alſo 

to provide for. We muſt have muſic while we 
ſii at table. 5 
Bertrand. 
Nate, my Lady. 


Baroneſs. 
Yes, muſic ; ; that will be ſomething preuliar 
ly my own taſte. 


If we could find muſicians. 


| Baroneſs. 

They muſt be all my own people; no hired 
performers. There was an excellent tabor pipe 
at the laſt fair in the village; theſe with the 
blind fidler and the lame baſs that _ at 


the gardener's wedding. 
Bertrand. 


1 
f Bertrand. 
Your Ladyſhip has ſuch reſources, they ſhall 
be ordered immediately.— They play'd the mi- 
nuet de la cour incomparably, only _y could 
not quite maſter the gavot. 


Baroneſs. 


The gavot is vulgar, and mult be left out — 
let them put in its place one of their beſt jigs; — 
they play'd a jig ſo admirably, that I had almoſt 
forgot my dignity, and danced to it my ſelf.— 
The ſchoolmaſter too ſings an excellent fong,— 
let him be ſummoned. 


Bertrand. 


The concert will be incomparable, my Lads. 


Baroneſs. 
The occafion calls for ſomething fa: — 
truſt to your diligence. (Exit Bertrand.) 


Enter Eleonora and Liſette. 


Barons. 
Come hither, Eleonora, and let me examint 
your figure; why, well, this is well;—had I not 
| P interfered, 
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interfered, what a tawdry thing you would have 
made of yourſelf. —But ſtill, methinks, your 
ſleeves are hardly wide enough. 
Indeed, my Lady, it was impoſſible to have 
them larger. 
Baroneſs. 

They wear them, I am told, exceedingly large 
at court; and the Count de Narciſſe's eye is ſo 
accuſtomed to the dreſs of the court—your head 
I think it is impoſſible he can find any thing 
wanting there, 


Liſette. 
No, my Lady; there is ſuch a profuſion of 
ornament ; the ſpring with all its flowers. 
Baroneſs. 
But, methinks, the neck is a little too bare. 


Liſette. 


Oh ! Madam, for fo pretty a neck ! beſides 
they have of late brought up bare necks at court 
again, | 


Baroneſs. 
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Baroneſs. 


Be it ſo then; but place the necklace a little 
higher. 


| Eleonora. 
You will be ſo kind as give me leave; I could 
not bear it higher indeed. | 
Baroneſs 
Hold your tongue, child ; have you a nicer 
eye than me? Are your ſhoes as clegant as they 
— to be 15 | 


Eleonora. 
As to their elegance, I can't ſay; but they 
| pinch me horribly. 
Baroneſs. 


Too tight! impoſſible ; your foot cannot be 
larger, I am ſure; you muſt take ſmall feet of me. 


Liſene. 


My young Lady may wear flippers ; — 
are quite the faſhion at court. | 


Baroneſs. 


Slippers in high dreſs—I did not know that. 
It is now two years ſince I was at court. 
Liſette: 


46 


Lijſeite. 
The faſhion of flippers, my Lady, has only 
been in theſe two months, 


Baroneſs. 


Go then, child, and get flippers put on imme- 
diately.,—Liſette, do you remain—l have buſi - 
neſs with you. (Exit Eleonora.) 


Baroneſs. 


Tell me, Liſette, what gives my daughter that 
melancholy air.—On this day, methinks, ſhe 
thould be gayer. 


Liſeite. 


I don't pretend, my Lady, to be in the con fi- 
dence of Miſs Eleonora; but yet I have conjec- 
tures.— This day, perhaps, is the very reaſon of 
her ſadneſs. 


Baroneſs. 


Her marriage! it cannot be her marriage; a 
marriage of my making.—l ſpoke to her about 
it, on my firſt idea of the thing, three months 
2go, and | found her ar ſubmiſſive to my 
* judgmen:. 


Lijette. 
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Lifette. 


But in three months, my Lady, perhaps ſhe 
has got a better judgment of her own. 


Baroneſs. 
How ? 
Liſette. 

Three months is a long time; there are I 
don't know how many hours in three months, — 
and a young lady's heart may ſuffer a great man 
changes in that time. 


Baroneſs. 


Changes! what could cauſe any change in my 
daughter's heart. She has icen nobody except 
the few officers that are quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood,—ard as to them—the Captain is in- 
deed a very engaging man; but his taſte is for 
ſomething gore accompliffed, more formed, 
more perfect. han 2 girl of her age can pretend 
to be. (H alking backwards and for warde, and 
looking at berſe, in the glaſs.) U here is nobody 
elſe except that fool of a M.ior, who courſes 
wrh the Baron It is impoſlible ſhe ſhould have 
taken a fancy to him, 


Liſetie. 
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Liſette. 
Impoſſible, my Lady.—Why now I think the 
Major one of the moſt agreeable men in the 
world—ſo fine a leg !—ſo graceful a walk 


Baroneſs. 
A leg and a walk forſooth—why ſo has his 
corporal. 
Liſette. 
But then, my Lady, his courage, his probity, 
his honour is ſo highly talked of; and withal fo 
gentle; all the country people round adore him. 


Country people indeed who but ſuch fools 
talk of character in a huſband—does any body 
talk of his rank, his fortune—the ſettlement he 

could make, the jointure he could afford. 


Liſette. 


But at eighteen, my Lady, and with a lover 
of five and twenty, young ladies don't think of 
3 — 


Baroneſs. 
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Baroneſs. 


It is fortunate then when they have wiſer peo- 
ple to think for them. —Here comes my daugh- 
ter ; I muſt go to the bottom of this. | 


Enter Eleonora. 
Eleonora, let me aſk you one queſtion, and an- 
ſwer me fairly. What ſort of reception do you 
intend to give the Count de Reitbahn to-day ? 


Eleonora. 
I ſhall receive him with that politeneſs and re- 
ſpect which is due to the man whom my honour- 
ed mamma has choſen for my huſband. 


Baroneſs. 


Why, that is well, and dutifully ſaid, my 
child ;—but are politeneſs and reſpect all you 
can afford him? do you add no affeftion to the 
liſt of your feelings for him ? 


Eleonora. 


It he is to become my huſband, I hope I ſhall 
not fail in the affection and duty of a wife. 
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Baroneſs. 

Conſider, child, what the Count is—a man ot 
high family and great fortune. Hic will have a 
title to expect a very deep ſhare of gra. itude and 
warm affection. - 

Eleonora. 

Some wives might hav? a very warm affec- 
tion for his rank and fortune, To me thcy are 
not ſo attractive - but I truſt I ſhall conduct my- 
ſelf as becomes your daughter—your daughter 
for whom you choſe this huſband. If I am leſs 


grateful for the gift than ſome other daughters 


might be, I am ſorry for it ;—but I know my 
duty, and hope I ſhall never fail to perform it. 


Bar onefs, 
Still duty and conduct, —theſe are cold words, 
_ child, —Did you never feel what love was. 
Eleonora. 
No, Mamma—at leaſt not for—the Count has 


my eſteem, my regard; I was contented to love 
my father and you. 9 


Baroneſs. 
And nobody elle? politively nobody elſe ? 
Eleonora. 


You know, Mamma, I now muſt love nobody 
elſe. 


Baroneſs. 


But ſuppoſing I ſhould give you leave to love 
ſomebody elſe. BE 


+” 


Eleonora. 
Give me leave—can you be fo good ?—could 


I hope for ſuch indulgence ? Surely the moſt 
worthy and amiable of men— 


Baroneſs. 
Who is ſo amiable and worthy ? 


Eleonora. 


I thought you ſpoke of Major Rheinberg. 


| Baroneſ*. 

Major Rheinberg—would you be ſuch a fool 
— ſuch an idiot—a man with no fortune, and 
very little rank—is he a match for the daugh- 
ter of the Baroneſs de Forſtheim—go, I bluſh 
for you! But let me hear no more of t—thank 
heaven for having given you a mother, whoſe 
wiſdom protects you from the effects of your 


Q own 
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own folly—the contract ſhall be ſigned this af. 
ternoon—and let not the name of Major Rhein- 
berg ever paſs from your lips—nor your's, Li- 
ſette; I am aſhamed that a daughter of mine 
ſhould have had a witneſs of ſuch folly. 


Eleonora. 
Fear not, Mamma, my ſpeaking of him. —If 


I an to be unhappy, I know how to be unhappy 
in ſilence. 


Enter a Servant. 
My gracious Lady—in ſetting out the table, 
a queſtion of ſome nicety has ariſen. 
| Let me know it—T love new queſtions, they 
_ exercile ingenuity. 
$ | 


W: are at a loſs whether to place Neptune or 
Louis XIV. in the centre. 


| Baroneſs. 


One on each ſide, and the pagodas in the mid- 
adde; or ſtay, the Baron i is a hunter—ſo you may 
place 
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place the alabaſter Diana and her hounds in the 
centre, with Neptune, Louis XIV. and the two 
pagodas around her.—But this is too important 
an arrangement to leave to others. I muſt make 
the diſpoſitions myſelf. —Come, Eleonora; no 
more of theſe ſad looks—be gay and happy as 
you ought to be—as ſuch a huſband and ſuch a 
mother ſhould make you. 

| (Exeunt Baroneſs and Servant.) 

Liſette. 

Well, Miſs Eleonora. 


| Eleonora. 

Oh Liſette! I am undone. Is it not hard to 
have been thus facrificed to the caprice of others, 
before I knew myſelf. 

Liſette. 

You don't know or truſt to yourſelf as you 
ought. Were I in your ſituation I would die 
before I would ſign this odious contract. With 
ſuch a huſband to avoid, and ſuch a lover to 
gain, who could blame you ? 

Eleonora, | 
My own conſcience, Liſette. I cannot uſe my 
parents thus; their only child, the darling, as he 
often calls me, of the moſt indulgent of fathers, 

Liſette. 
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Liſette. 
I deny that; he is only the moſt indulgent 
of huſbands, otherwiſe he would not ſacrifice to 


this fancy of the Baroneſs the happineſs of his 
daughter. 


Enter Captain Edelſee. 


Captain. 
At laſt, Miſs Eleonora, I have found you a- 
lone. —l1 have the happieſt tidings to tell you. 
Eleonora. 


And I the molt unhappy. 


Captain. 

But mine are new, and you can't tell wha: 
turn things may take. You know that your fa- 
ther laſt night accompanied the Major and me 
more than half way home. You can't conceive 
half the kind things he ſaid to the Major, nor 
how much he ſeems in the Baron 8 * graces. 


Eleonora. 
And whence aroſe all that kindneſs ? 


Captain, 
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Captain. | 
I will tell you.—Yeſterday the Major men- 
tioned to the Baron that the greyhounds he im- 
ported from Hungary were arrived, and that, 
from the accounts of the gentleman who com- 
miſſioned them, he believed them to be of the 
very beſt breed of that country ;—your father, 
whoſe keenneſs as a ſportſman you know, could 
ſcarcely wait for day. light to make trial of theſe 
ineſtimable creatures. He had heard of the fame 
of Hungary in that article, and told us a hundred 
ſtories of feats done by Hungarian greyhounds. | 
But, when you ſhall ſee the Major's dogs run, 
faid I—We appointed an early hour for that 
purpoſe—Having got into favour on this ground, 


I turned the converſation from courſing to ma - 


trimony, and then on your marriage in particu- 
lar. — our father did not heſitate 0 own that 
this match with the Count was none of his chooſ- 
ing, and that Rheitbahn was by no means a fa. 
vourite with him.—l ventured to mention the 
Major's attachment. 


Eleonora. 


Oh heavens! how could you be fo raſh ? what 
ſaid my father ? : 


Captain. 
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Captain. 
Why, that the Major had a good taſte in 
young ladies as well as greyhounds. 


'Tis cruel to joke thus with our misfortunes. 


Captain. 
I never was more ſerious. He aſked me if 
you knew of his love for you. 


| Eleonora. 


Captain, | 
as fond of him as he was of you. 


Eleonora. 
| My God! you could not be fo fooliſh—to my 
father—what will become of me? 
Captain 
Don't be alarmed. The Baron ſmiled, and 
turning to the Major, faid to him, Your father 
was an excellent man, and my particular friend. 
Had 
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Had his ſon come hither a few weeks ſooner— 
nobody can tell what might have happened. 
Eleonora. 


Oh! it is impoſſible he could be ſo indulgent? 
he could not have ſpoken thus. 


c 
Upon the honour of a ſoldier he did ſpeak 
thus. The Major conjures you not to forget 
him, nor to abandon that hope with which he ſtil! 
continues to flatter himſelf. 


Eleonora. 


Alas ! I fear it is now too late; does not the 
Count come here to-day—where then is hope, 
and on what can it be built ? 


Captain. 
On the Major's greyhounds. If they run, as 
I hope they will, ſuch a preſent will go far with 
the Baron—at any rate do not deſpair. Believe 
me l know my friend well; a man ſo amiable 
as Rheinberg is worth riſking ſomething for. I 
am not flatterer enough to ſay what I think of 
you. Alt is impoſſible heaven can mean to diſ- 
appoint 
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appoint ſuch a match for the ſake of ſuch a fool 
as Rheitbahn. 
| Liſette. 
Have a care, the Baroneſs is at hand. 


Captain. 
Oh! then I muſt prepare a face of gallantry; 


that is the moſt difficult part of my exertions in 
Jour ſervice. 


Enter Baroneſs. | 
Baroneſs. 
I am lucky enough then, Captain, to find you 
ſtill here. 
Captain. 


I live ſtill in hopes t to have the honour of find- 
ing you here. 


| Baroneſs. | 

To- day it is not eaſy to ſay where to find me; 
I have ſo many things to do in a thouſand dil- 

terent quarters. 

Captain. 

Certainiy. The general of an army has not 
more orders to give in a day of battle. One 
muſt 
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muſt be endowed with your capacity (a gift that 
falls to the lot of few) to be able to attend to 
ſuch a multiplicity of affairs. 5 


Baroneſs. 


Oh! you flatter me—a little addreſs joined to 
a good taſte is all that is required. But what 
in the name of wonder can have become of the 
Baron ? have you ſeen any thing of him ? 


No. 7 
Baroefe. 
On this day his abſence is very extraordinary. 
Captain. 
I don't ſo much wonder at his being late, if 
his ſport happened to be good. But the Count 


and his friend from town ſhould have been more 
punctual. It is now near two o'clock. 


I hear the ſound of a poſting horn. 


R | Baroneſs. 
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Baroneſs. 


| It is affuredly the Count. Liſette, ſee that 
our people receive them according to the _ 
ſition 1 laid down. 


Captain. 
That horn was certainly a hunting one 3 it is 


the Baron who has returned. 


Baroneſs. 


No, no, my huſband's horn never ſounds.— 
It is the Count and his friend. —Liſette, my work. 
bag. I would wiſh not to ſeem in a fuſs for their 
reception. 


Captain. 
(Afide to Eleonora.) Have courage; we ſhal! 
certainly ſucceed, if you keep up your ſpirits, 


Baroneſs. 


Captain, be ſo good as fit down. —Eleonora, 
| fit down on the ſofa—ſo, in an eaſy poſture— 
you ſee I am quite at my eaſe. The Count de 
Narciſſe muſt not think that his arrival can diſ- 
concert us.—Now—Oh Lord! it is only the Ba- 

ron. 


Enier 
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Enter the Baron, the Major, and two Huntſmen. 
| Boron. 
Good day, my chuck, good day—you would 


begin to ſuppoſe that I ſhould not return to din- 


Baroneſs. 
I had almoſt begun to fear it. 


It would not have been ſurpriſing if I had not; 
never ſaw ſuch ſport in my life. 
Baroneſs. 
Had'ſt thou, my ſweeting ? 
Baron, 
The Major will tell it. 
Major. 
We were very fortunate indeed. 
Baron. 


Twelve hares! twelve! and not a ſhot fired. 
Baraneſ*c. 
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Baroneſs. 
Net «tot —The lf hal, I ſuppoſe, killed 


them. 


Baron. 

The laſt hail !—you are a knowing ſportſwo- 
man I ſee, my dear!/—the greyhounds, my grey- 
hounds.—I believe I may now brag all Sage 
in greyhounds. | 


And whence had you theſe dogs, my dear ? 


1 
From the Major, my beſt friend in the world. 
The greyhounds are a preſent from him. 
Baroneſs. 
From the Major—him ! | 


Baron. 


Tell the Baroneſs, my dear Major, the pedi- 
gree of theſe dogs. 


Major. 


Such a trifle is not worthy of the Baroneſs's 
attention, 


Baron 
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Baron. 
Trifle do you call it.—Six hares to each dog 
ſolo, and his pedigree, a trifle. —Elinor, thank 
the Major for me; one of your beſt curtſies. 


| Eleanor Qs | 
(Curifying.) I am always grateful for every 
thing that tends to the ſatisfaction of my dear 
papa. (Curgſies again.) 
Why, that's well, very well, my darling !— 
a good curtſey; a good ſmile ; I love to ſee 
young women affable. 
Baroneſs. 
She can be very affable when ſhe pleaſes. 


M ajor. 


She is always ſo—the ſweetneſs of her own 
temper, the inſtructions of ſoexcellent a mother 


Baron. 
Hola ho! bring in the hares. 


Baroneſs, 
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Baroneſs. 


My love! I expe& our company every mo- 
ment; and ſo many hares in the ſaloon would 
look very odd. 


Expect! why is not this ſon-in-law of your's 
yet arrived. 
Baroneſs. | 


No, my dear, but I look for him and his 
friend Count de Nareiſſe every moment. 


Baron. 


The Count de Narciſſe too, the fine eſſenc'd 
gentleman froia Paris: What the Devil brings 
him here at this time ? Do Counts run in cou- 
ples thus ? 
Baroneſ*. ; 

Oh! my dear, I ſee you don't know the Count 
de Narcifſe. He is a gentleman of the firſt rank 
and faſhion, a relation of the Count de Rheit- 
bahn's. He brings him hither to witneſs his 
contract. 


Baron. 
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Baron. 
Ohl very well: I am not very anxious about 
his pedigree.— The breed is not ſo much to my 
mind.— Ha there they are 
(The Huntſmen bring in the hares.) 
Do, my love, lock at theſe hares; every one of 


them taken ſingle handed ;—I would not give 
the Major's greyhounds for a dukedom. 


You value them a little too high, methinks. 


Major. 

Oh! infinitely. — only prize them as they 
have enabled me to contribute t to o the Baron's a- 
muſement. 


Baron. 
Major, look heve. This is ſhe that Sultan 
turn'd cloſe by the wood. 


Mayor. 
I think this oder was ſhe. 


Baron. 


No, no, I have a trick for that. Look at this 
nick in her ear. This he had there at the ſe- 
cond 


— 2 —s 
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cond turn. He runs like lightening. Yet I think 


Diana will be fleeter than him. 


Mayor. | 
They will both mend on a few days reſt. They 
have not yet quite recovered their journey. 
Six hares folo! and to mend. —No, no, that's 
a little too much, my good Major. Here, my 
chuck, I make you a preſent of fix of theſe 
hares ; the other fix I have deſtined for my ſweet 


Nell here. 
What ſhould Eleonora make of ſix hares ? 
Baron. 


Send them in preſents to her friends ;—be- 
ſides they were taken by the Major's greyhounds. 
—You won't like them the worſe for that, Nell, 
ch Captain, I believe you think ſo—the poor 
Major !—-why didn't your dogs arrive ſome 


weeks ſooner. 


Maier. 
I gave orders for them immediately on coming 


| hither. I am ſorry they could not arrive till the 


ſeaſon was ſo far advanced. 
Baron. 
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Baron. 


Advanced, ha! ha !—almoſt over i faith! eh! 
Captain. 


Baroneſs. 


(To the Captain.) All this is very fooliſh, me- 
thinks. 


Captain. 


(In a whiſper.) *Tis a merry joke with the 
Major. I will tell it you at dinner. 


Baroneſs. 


(7e Eleonora who is ſpeaking to the Major.) 
Child, have you nothing to do — down with 
your work by me. 


Baron. 


Leave her, my ſweet, for this day. When ſhe 
is married, you know, ſhe will be ſnubbed by 
her huſband.—Lay theſe hares down here till I 
look at them once again, Certainly that Hun- 
gary is the fineſt country in the univerſe. Tom, 
you'll take care to have the pointers ready in the 
afternoon. I have not killed a pleaſant theſe 
two days. 


8 | Baroness. 
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Baroneſs. 

My darling, this afternoon I don't think you 
can poſſibly leave us. . 
Baron. 


And why not, my dear? Do you think I could 
loſe fo fine an afternoon to entertain my ſweet 


ſon-· in law? No, no, he knows my way of living, 


and every one to his mind is my maxim, 
Baroneſs. 
But his friend the Count de Narcifle is a trans 


ger, and will expect our attention. 


Enter Bertrand. 


Bertrand. 
The noble ſtrangers, wy Lady, are arrived. 


Baroneſs. 
Elinor, make haſte to meet them as they a- 


light from their carriage. 


Eleonora. 


Uns nn Mamma=yet, methinks, it 
Baron, 


you pleale— 
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Baron. 


I have ſome doubts, my dear, if her meeting 
them would be quite conſiſtent with what we 
call decorum. 


Liſette. 


(Whiſpers to the Baroneſs.) It is not the cul. 
tom at court. 


Baroneſs. 


Very well, you may remain where you are. 


Captain. 
I am intimately acquainted with the Count de 


Rheitbahn ; allow me to receive them. 


Baroneſs. 


Since you are ſo obliging, Sir. The Captain 
is one of the moſt agreeable men I ever knew. — 


But, my dear, won't you cauſe them remove 


the hares ? 


Baron. 
The hares ! Why, theſe courtiers are not a- 


 fraid of hares, are they ?—yer if you chooſe it, 
my dear—but who is this crippling along with 


a plaſter on his face? 


Baroneſs, 
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Baroneſs. 
Good heavens ! it cannot be—yes, it certain- 
ly is the Count de Narciſſe. 
Enter the Count de Nareiſſe. 
Narciſſe. 


Yes, Madam, it is the miſerable Count de 
Narciſſe, juſt expiring—juſt at the point of death! 
oh! 

Baroneſs. 
My God! how you terrify me! what can have 
happened to you? 


Narciſſe. 


Why !—ah !—be ſo kind as order me a fau- 
teil. 8 


Baroneſs. 
Inſtantly ; but, in the mean time, have the 
goodneſs to repoſe on this ſofa, 
. 


S- ſo. Now I can ſpeak a little. Vou are, 
1 ſuppoſe, Madam, the Lady of the houſe. 


F 191g, 
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Baroneſs. 


| Who is enchanted, Sir, with the honour of 
ſeeing you here, were it not for the unfortunate— 


Noarciſſe. 
And you, Sir, I preſume are the Baron de 
Forſtheim. 
Baron. 


Yes, Sir, at your ſervice. 


Narcifſe. = 
I could have laid a thouſand guineas you were 
the Baron, though I never had the honour of 
ſeeing you before.—Ah'—For heaven's fake let 
your ſurgeon come to me immediately,—Mine 
has broke his neck, and is left behind at a vil. 
lage on our way. 


Bar 0Ns 
Give orders for your ſurgeon, my dear. 
Baroneſs. 


Why, this is the moſt unlucky—the moſt un- 
fortunate.—We mult ſend inſtantly to the town 
for aſſiſtance. 


Narciſſe. 
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Narciſſe. 


Io the town! My God! I ſhall die before 
your meſſenger gets half way. Have you really 
not a ſurgeon on your eſtabliſhment ? 


18 
A ſurgeon ! 

5 
Why, we are fo healthy here in the country; 
nobody except myſelf has any delicacy of con- 


ſtitution; I am diſtreſſed beyond meaſure—ab- 
Oy + in deſpair. 


Major. 
Allow me to ſend for the ſurgeon of our re- 
giment; he will be here in a quarter of an hour. 


Narciſſe. | 


The Major, I ſuppoſe, is on ſervice | in the 
neighbourhood. 


Si. | 
Yes, and the Captain too.ä—I * you fit ea - 


- iy, 8 Sir. 


Farciſſe. 
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Narciſſe. 
Why, in the country, theſe gentlemen will be 
very agreeable neighbours.—l think, Sir, we 
have met ſomewhere. 


Captain. 
T have had the honour of meeting the Count 
de Narcifle at the levee of the miniſter, and at 
court, | 


Nurciſe. 

I believe it may be ſo; I have ſome recollection 
of it, —Be ſo kind, Madam, as order them to 
fetch me a looking-glaſs ;—my face muſt be 
miſerably diſcompoſed.— This young Lady is 
your daughter, I preſume.—Your lover, Miſs, 
Was very near breaking my neck. 


Baroneſs. 


How ! the Count de Reitbahn the cauſe of 
this terrible accident. 


Narciſſe. 
Even ſo.—He took it into his head to drive 
my carriage, and ſhowed his {kill by overturning 
it, 


Barum. 
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Baron. 
Nothing more likely. He never ſhall drive me, 


But what became of tae Count himſelf ? 


Oh ! he only drove the carriage, and was 
perfectly unconcerned in the overturn. —He was 
ſo humane as to ſee me the length of your ſtable 
| door; but there he left me to pay his reſpects 
to the horſes. „ 5 
| Yes, he has an extavagant paſſion for horſes. 
Oh! here is the mirror; give it to the Count. 

8 (They give him the mirror.) 


Narciſſe. 

(Looking in the mirror.) Good heavens ! ſca- 
rified, toru in pieces, depoudre, abime. Eight days 
will not be enough to re-eltabliſh my com- 
plexton—will not give back its delicate tint to 
this left cheek. —See what a gaſh is here. 


Baroneſs. 
A horrible ſcratch indeed. 
Narcife. 
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Narcife. 


All the city will hear of this—Paris will ſpeak 
of nothing elſe. 


Bar vneſs. | 
How grieved I am that the accident ſhould 
have happened ſo near my houſe. 


Narciſſe. 


So much the better for your houſe, Madam 


it will derive ſome fame from the accident. 
But, à propos, of your houſe—methinks it ſmells 
very oddly.— Ha! theſe ſtinking hares ! Is that 
the uſual furniture for a country ſaloon? 


Baron. 
1 killed theſe hares, Monfieur le Comte—kill. 


ed them this morning with a leaſh of greyhounds 


from Hungary; they can't be ſtinking, let me tell 
you.—Y ou are no hunter, I preſume. 


Narciſſe. 


No. I left off being a ſavage when I firſt went 
to France. —So you are really wiſe enough to 
get greyhounds from Hungary? 


'T Baron, 
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Baron. 


And ſometimes a puppy from Paris.—Major, 
come this way with me. 
(Excunt the Baron and Major.) 


Narciſſe. 
I am afraid my opinion of hunting has chaced 


the Baron from the room.— The Baron, I pre- 
ſume, has never been at Paris. 


Baroneſs. 


Never; but he has been at Saltzburg.—His 
brother has an office at court there.—Liſette, 
make them take away theſe hares. 


Narciſſe. 


a Saltzburg, you ſay, Ma'am. (Adjuſting 
his hair by the locking-glaſs.) 


Baroneſs, 

Yes, ſometimes ; but of late I have been al- 

ways ſo unfortunate as to be prevented from ac- 

company ing him.— The court, I am told, is very 
brilliant there. 


Narciſſe. 
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Narciſſe. 
The court on yes, very brilliant—What 
Hottentots they are! (Aſide.) 
Baroneſs. 


Still very much pained, I fce Count; very 
uneaſy, I am afraid. Would you allow me to 
get you a little balſam of my mother's compoſi- 
tion ? 


Narciſſe. 


Excuſe me, Madam never uſe any but of 
my own—but if you will allow me to lay my- 
ſelf along here. (He puts Bis legs on the ſofa.) 


Baroneſs. 


_ Certainly, juſt as if you were at home. 


Narci/le. 


(Leaning on his elbow, and locking through his 
?laſs.) Why, the pretendue is really a very pret- 
ty girl. —DBut her drels—her drets—is the moſt 
clegant | have ſeen, May I preſume, Miſs, to 

aſk who is your femme de chambre? 


Baroneſi. 
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Baroneſs. 
Liſette, you will be proud of this; — ſhe ſery- 
ed two years at the court. 
Narcifſe. 


Of Saltzburg no doubt.—And you, Baron- 
els, are equally elegant as your daughter, There 
is an infinite deal of taſte in that head dreſs. 


L£- yorefs. 


As for me, Count | always dreſs myſelf ; I 
truſt that department to no one elſe, 


Narciſſe. 


I could have gueſled i it from the manner in 
which! Ic is executed. 


Baroneſs. 


Yes, though we live in the country, you will 
find, I hope, that ſome of us are not without in- 
telligence in the elegancies of the court. 


Narcifſe. 

I am perſuaded of it—and therefore you will 
not be jealous of your daughter's good fortune 
in going thither,—You are very fortunate, Ma- 
demoiſelle, 
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demoiſelle, in this match—a man of great for- 
tune; but that is the leaſt of his qualifications — 


ol a noble famil\, of high faſhion, of the firſt in- 


ſtuence—in one word—a relation of mine. 


Captain. (Ajide to Eleonora.) 


There's modeſty for you. 


Bar neſs. 


am not unacquainted with the high antiqui- 


ty and diſtinguiſhed honour of the Narciſſe fa- 
mily. e 
| Narci Co 


As for their antiquity—every body has heard 


of the great tournament at Worms in the four. 
teenth century ;—one of my anceſtors was the 
moſt illuſtrious perſon there. 


Captain. 


I can bear witneſs to that; and my reading 
farther informs me, that, at that ſame tourna- 
ment, a Louis de Narciſſe was twice unhorſed. 


Narciſſe. 


Lou are correct in the fact, Captain; but you 


muſt alſo know that in thoſe days being unhorſ- 


ed was a mark of victory. 


Captain: 
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Captain. A 
If that old cuſtom prevailed now, being un- 
chaiſed might be alſo a badge of honour. —Theſe 
honourable tumbles ſeem to be the lot of your 
family. 


Narciſſe. 
It is very true, I myſelf fell from my horſe at 
a carouſal in Paris; and the King laughed ſo 
immoderately, that all the world, that is, the few 
to whom I was not already known, were anxious 
to learn who I was; and, from that moment, no 
name was ſo much in the mouths of the court 
as mine. 


Baroneſs. 
Paris, I ſuppoſe, Count, is a place of unrival. 
ed ſplendour and taſte, 
Narciſe. 


Ah! Madam—do not awaken my regrets for 
leaving it—Every where elſe, I muſt ſtill recol- 
le&t—that there is but one Paris in the world. 


Bar oneſs . | 
So I have always heard—Paris and London— 


Narci e. 


— — . 
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| Nara. 
London! Oh horrible! The very idea gives 
me the ſpleen. 
Baroneſs. 
How! is London ſo diſa greeable a place ? 


Nar ciſſe. 
Diſagreeable ! ſhocking, inſupportable! A 
people brutal and ignorant; who think one man 
as good as another, and value a Count of the 
Empire leſs than we do—a French cook. 


Baroneſs. 

| I had no notion that an Engliſhman was fo 
ſtupid an animal. 
Narcifſe. 


Dull as a Dutchman, barbarous as a Swiſs, 


Baroneſs. 
The Swiſs, too, are they ſo barbarous ? 


| Nar ciſe. 

Still more ſo than the Engliſh. Once at Berne 
I happened to be croſſing the great ſquare, when 
the magiſtracy in a body were going from the 
church 
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church to the town-hall. I was in a vis-a-vis of 
Paris, brilliant and beautiful as the chariot of 
the ſun.—The ſpot where I met thoſe fine gen- 
tlemen was rather narrow; a fat little counſel- 
lor, inſtead of giving way, ordered my coach- 
man to ſtop. I called out of my carriage, that 
I muſt abſolutely paſs. —You muſt wait, replied 
a loud peremptory voice. I loſt patience, as you 
may believe, and told the fellow he did not know 
whom he ſtopped, and that I was the Count de 
Narcifſe—Why, my good little Count, ſaid he, 
you have no right to interrupt the magiſtracy of 
Berne; yet I will venture to let you paſs, if you 
will but tell me why you are a Count. —This 
queſtion, I muſt own, diſconcerted me, and I 
was forced to wait patiently till the whole greaſy 
file of magiſtrates had gone by. 


Baroneſs. 
Why, I own, it was ſuch as one could not tell 
how to anſwer. 


.  Nardiſſ. 


Why I was a Count ?—who the Devil could 


tell why? 


Captain. 
Now I think the anſwer was eaſy enough. 
Narciſſe. 


( *8 
Narcije. 
And what, pray ? 
Captain. 
am a Count, becauſe my father was one. 


Baroneſs. 
Why, to be ſure, that might have done; I 
did not think of that anſwer. 


Narcifſe. 


Oh! no anſwer would have done with ſuch 
tramontane underſtandings. —For a gentleman 
and a man of faſhion, I repeat it again—therc 

is but one Paris in the world. 


Enter the Count de Reitbahn, the Baron, ar 
the Major. 


Reitbahn. 

Ha! my dear Mamma (Nies her hand) how 
is i with you? I ſee by your face that Nar- 
ciſſe has been complaining to you of his over - 
turn. 

=: Baronef*. 
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Baroneſs. 


It was very careleſsly done of you, my dear 
Reitbahn. 


Reitbabn. 
A large ſtone lay fo unluckily in the way; I 
never drove ſo ill in my life; too much to the 
left by almoſt an inch.—My charming bride ! 
beautiful as an angel! What eyes 


Eleonora. 
SZBaͤunch as they are, you might have enjoyed the 
paradiſe of looking on them a full half hour 
ſooner. 35 
Reitbabn. 
Pardon me, I was but a quarter of an hour in 
the ſtable; and I ſhould have ſtood an hour, if 


I had not recollected that my ſweet Elinor was 
not there. 
Baron. 


Was not in the ſtable; good Did you ex- 
pect ſhe ſhould have been found in one of the 
vacant ſtalls? 


Reitbabn. 


Ah! had ſhe been there, ſhe would have deen 
ſtill more charming than ſhe is. There was an 
;._- "0M 
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empty ſtall next the Dun Crop; fo well litter'd, 
ſuch excellent hay, and corn as clear as pearls. 
Eleonora. 
You have really, imagined me an admirable 
toilet. 


Reitbahn. 


I proteſt I think ſo.— But do you know, my 
dear charmer, what kept me fo long ? EE, 


Baroneſs. 
The order in which you found things no 
doubt. The portraits muſt have attracted your 
regard. | 
Reitbahn. 
The portraits —it was a precious idea to hang 
up thoſe old grandſires in the ſtable. 


My anceſtors in the ſtable ? 


I will tell you all about it afterwards, my 
love.—And fo, Count, you were telling us what 
detained you ſo long. | | 


Reitbahn. 
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Reitbahn. 

Why, the M:jor's pied horſes that ſtand by 
themſelves in the little ſtable on che right hand— 
I have not ſeen ſuch a ſet—-ſuch ſhapes, and ſo 
beautifully marked, ſo much blood. with ſo much 
bone — Major, are they real Bohemians? 


Major. 55 
They are of that breed, Sir. 
Reitbabn. 
Mytnouth water'd at them, I confeſs. Would 


you allow me, Major, to try them ſome day for 
2 mile or two? | 


| Mayor . 

Whenever you pleaſe. 

Neitbabn. 

That's very obliging.— This afternoon if you 
will indulge me fo far; —if their going anſwers 
their looks, there is not ſuch a ſet in Germany. 

Baron. 


If the Major's horſes are but half as good as. 
dis dogs, —He made me a preſent of a couple, 
which 
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which arrived but yeſterday, and killed each this 
morning ſix hares ſolo. 

A propos, Madam, and you my charming 
bride, do you know what a terrible misfortune 
happened the laſt time I leſt you? That charm- 
ing creature, my Hungarian, the beſt hunter I 
had! can hardly yet bear to tell it— 


Baroneſs. 
What happened to him ? 


Reitbahn. 
Dead—abſolutely dead'—1 preffed him a little 
too hard after leaving you—he grew ill that very 
night, and next morning, in ſpite of every aſſiſ. 
tance—he died—left his diſconſol te maſter— 
I was three days without reſt or food—without 
ſeeing any body but my groom—1 have not in- 
deed recovered it yet.—You were the cauſe of 
this, Eleonora. You ſee what my love will make 
me endure for your ſake. 


Eleonora. 
By your making ſuch ſpeed to get away from 
me. —I pity the poor horſe. 
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Dowkos 


Ah! had you known him as I did,—the cle. 
vereſt horſe at a leap I ever ſaw—nothing like 
him, even in England. 


Baroneſs. 
Don't talk of England, my ſon.— The Count 
de Narcifſe has given us ſuch horrible accounts 
of London. 


| Reithabn. 

Narcifſe knows nothing of the matter. He on- 

ly faw the men and women—that's no way of 

judging of a country. I have rode eight or nine 

horſes a day; there I have gained 500 or 1000 
 guineas on a ſingle horſe race. 

Baron. 
And mu came from England without break - 


Reitbabn. 


In England 1 could have almoſt broken my 
neck with pleaſure. There it is a death that 
does a man immortal honour. | 


Narciſſe. 


Major, I ſpeak plainly, and without ceremony. 
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Narcifſe. 
If you had had that honour in England, I 
ſhould not have been ſo near having the honour 
of getting my neck broke to-day. 


Reitbabn. 

Oh! a trifle! But, my dear Elinor, did you 
never ſpeak to the Major about his pyebalds ?— 
would not that ſet do admirably for our wed- 
ding-carriage ? 

Eleonora. 

The Major's horſes are beautiful indeed; I 
have often looked on them with pleaſure. 


Baroneſs. 
Poh ! you know nothing of horſes, child! Li- 
, on the tablet. 


Reitbahn. 

Pardon me, 1 I ſhould not like 2 * 
who did not doat on a fine horſe. That's what 
they call in France la belle paſſon.— But may not 
the Major part with his pyebalds to us? Some 
hundred ducats may perhaps make the matter 
eafy.— Soldiers are ſeldom rich. —Excuſe me, 
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Major. 


Oh! there is no offence in the world. We 
are ſeldom indeed very rich, and we can't afford 
to get ſo deep in debt as you men of faſhion in 
the capital. 

Reitbahn. 

Very true indeed—our money is as fluctuat- 
ing as your's. It is only with country gentle. 
men, like my good father-in-law the Baron here, 
that it remains. 


Be as wiſely oeconomical as we are—ſpend 
leſs in horſes, in car: iages, in foreign cooks, fo. 
reign ragouts, and foreign wines—go ſomewhat 
ſeldomer to Pars to bring back the monkey 
tricks, the fooliſh faſhions of the petits maitres 
of France; do this, and you will fave your mo- 
ney, and gain a little more credit to your under- 
— [ love to ſpeak plainly too. 


Nareiſſe. 

A little too plainly, Baron.—It is what we 
call paſſion inſupporiable. 
Reitbahn. 

For my part, I think the Baron is quite in the 
right. I have known half a ſcore families ruin- 

| : ed 
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ed by one journey to Paris; and all they had in 
exchange was to be laughed at there when they 
went, and here when they returned. Give me 
London, *tis quite another ſort of place. —With 
a proper ſkill in horſe fleſh, a man may make 
his fortune at London as ſoon as in Paris. 


Baron. 

For my part, I like London no better than Pa- 
ris. They can ride indeed, which they call hunt- 
ing. — But they know almoſt nothing of the real 
ſubſtantial chace either in France or England. 
I would not give the Major's greyhounds for 
all thedogs and horſes of Paris or London. 


Major. 

My dear Baron, don't talk of ſuch a trifle. 
Baron. 

I fay again I would not exchange your preſent 


for all the frippery of Paris and Verſailles put 
together, | 


Narci e. 


(Afede.) This ſame Baron 1 is a barbare diter- 
mine, 


ES - Enter 
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Enter the Maitre d' Hotel and Servants, who 
range — on each fide of the door. 


Bertrand. 
My Lady, dinner 1s on the table. 


Baron. 
1 am very happy to hear it. 
Reitbahn. 
PII do you reaſon there, Baron. But a pro- 


pos, when do my ſweet Elinor and I exchange 
rings ? 


| 5 
This evening, it will be time enough for that 
ceremony. 


Reitbabn. 
Tis but, as you ſay, a ceremony our hearts 
have been long exchang'd, eh! my love! 
Narciſſe. 
Oh ciel !—l can hardly ſtir. 
Baroneſi. 


Some of you give the Count your arms to 
:upport him into the eating-room. 

A ſervants aſh} him to walk.) 

Reitbahn. 
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Reitbabn. 


And my arm is for my dear Mamma. 


Baron. 


Major, give your's to my daughter. (Aide 
ts the Captain.) Captain, that poor Major! 1 
ſcarce know whether I ſhould laugh or cry for 
him. I could have wiſhed 1 had known him fix 
weeks ſooner. 


Captain. 
He would have ſhown you ſuch ſport with his 
greyhounds. 


He is a brave fellow faith. I pity him from 
my ſoul. 
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Bertrand, Liſette, and Servants. 


Bertrand. 


OU are ſure, Liſette, you have taken the 
Dutch napkins for coffee. 


Tn 
Certainly the fineſt damaſk ones. 
Bertrand. 
She charged me to take care of that. 


Liſctte. 


Yes, yes, every thing fine mult make its appear- 
ance to-day. (To the Servants.) Place the table 


| here, (They place a table for coffee near another 


ſmall one, with bottles of liqueurs and glaſſes.) 
Bertrand. 
Theſe are handſome napkins indeed. 
| Liſeite, | 
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Liſette. 

Look here in the middle the whole Dutch 

fleet in a ſtorm. The Count de Narcifle hates 

the Dutch; but he muſt love thoſe napkins 


whether he will or no, elle "= Lady will be in 
a ſtorm too. 


Bertrand. 


She was not perfectly calm at dinner; her 
daughter did not behave quite to her liking. 


Liſette. 
How ? 
Bertrand. 
She ſat between the Major and her huſband 
that is to be; and really ſhe treated the Count 
as he had been already her huſband; ſcarce ſpoke 
a word to him, but addreſſed all her diſcourſe to 
the Major. 
| Liſette. 
And the Count was angry at her ſilence. 


Bertrand. 


Not a whit; he had got upon horſes with the 
Captain, and thought of nothing elſe. 


Liſette, 
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And the fine gentleman my Lady admures ſo 
much, how was he employed ? | 


Bertrand. 

In ſuffering. He could not eat a morſel after 
my Lady had ſtammered out the confeſſion that 
her cook was not French. Then the perfumes 
1 had burnt by my Lady's orders happened to 
be preciſely what the Count can't endure. So 
he fat with his handkerchief ſteeped in lavender 
water at his noſe. I am convinced, faid he faint- 
ly at laſt, that I have the ſtrength of a horſe, 
ſince I have ſurvived that abominable ſtink. 


Liſette. 
And the Baroneſs ſurvived the remark ! 


I believe ſhe did not altogether hear it, being 
occupied at the time in giving orders about the 
muſic. But the muſic was as bad as the frank- 
incenſe.—The Count pray'd them for heaven's 
fake to ſtop before they had got through the firſt 
minuet. Spare my ears, faid he; leave me one 


ſenſe untortur'd, for the love of God.—I thought 
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my Lady would have broke out at that.—But 
the Count made an apologiſing bow, and ad- 
dreſſed a few French words particularly to her. 


So ſhe was half pacified, and ſaid nothing. 


Liſette. 
And what did the Baron ſay to all this ? 


Bertrand. 


Nothing. He had got too good an appetite at 
courſing to think of any thing but his dinner; 
ſometimes he put in a few words about the Hun- 
garian greyhounds, but nobody minded him ex- 
cept the Major, who ſeems always the moſt eafi- 
ly diverted with his bon mots. After dinner the 
Baron ſaid a great many, having drank bumpers 
pretty liberally with the Major. He was very 
familiar with the Count de Narciſſe, who look'd 
half angry, half afraid at him, as I have ſeen a 
little boy with our great houſe dog, when he 
wanted to paw him for better acquaintance. 
But I ſtay too long. They were half through 
the duet when I left them. I leave you in good 
company. Here comes our friend the notary. 
Exit, 


Enter 
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Liſette. 


Mr Notary, you are rather too early. They 
have not yet done dinner. 


| _ Notary. 

b But as we ſay, Miſs, vigilantibus jura ſcripta 

| ſunt. Better too early than too late. I know that 
the great ones of the earth don't fign marriage- 

contracts till the evening ; but I can wait their 

pleaſure. 


Liſerte. 
ls have ſome doubts, Mr Notary, if our mar- 


Netary. 
Not take place—impedimenta.” are there any 
obſtacles in the way ? 


Liſette. 
Hum! none of any conſequence; but before 
ſigning this contract, our bridegroom is going 
to try four wild, fiery, pyebald horſes, and may 
chance to break his neck in the experiment. 
Notary. 
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Netary. 

No ſure; that would be very unfair to the 
Lady Eleonora.—We diſtinguiſh, Miſs, in that 
caſe, between the ante and the p. Before mar- 
riage it is contra pactum in the huſband to break 
his neck—afier, if he ſhall be ſo dilpoled, why 
not —/ibi imputet, as we lay. — But you joke, I 
ſuppoſe, as ulual—always gay, always jocular ; 
—but when ſhall I have the honour to draw a 
little ſweet contractum ma: rizoni tor you? 


Liſette. 


To cure me of paiety, eh! 


| Niuary. 


Ah! you little waggiſh rogue ! But young 
and beautiful as you are, have you no compaſ- 
ſion for the ſexs maſerlinus ? 


Liſette. 
Why don't you marry, Mr Notary? Have you 
no compaſſion for the ſexus femininus * 
Notary. 
If I had but time to ſet forth my cafe to you, 
* Liſette. 
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Liſette. 
To me? ; 
Notary. 


Yes, to you, my little charmer. But hold, 
here comes the contracting party of the one fide. 


Enter the Count de Reitbahn. 


Reitbahn. 

| Theſe folks will never have done dancing. 

Oh! Liſette, have you ordered the Major's pye- 
balds to my carriage? 


Liſette. 
Yes, Sir, I believe they wait. 
 Reitbahn. 


This gentleman, I ſuppoſe, is the notary, 


un. 
At your ſervice, moſt noble Count. 


Reitbahn. 
Bravo ! I have heard you are a man of abili- 
ties. Skilled in horſe fleſh, I make no doubt. 
T = Notary. 


C 1 ) 
Notary. 

Why, as to horſe fleſh—it does not enter into 
my ordinary occupations—and yet I may boaſt 
a little (kill there too; as to knowing a horſe, 
I may ſay, though not altogether peritus, neither 
am I altogether imperitus. 


Reitbahn. 
I knew that a ſcholar like you could not be 
ignorant in that way. Will you do me the fa- 
vour to ſee if the Major's horſes are put to my 
carriage.—Take a look of them, and tell me 
your opinion. . 


Notary. 

Exofficially I may, Sir, but without warrant- 

ing my judgment in ſuch matters. De talibus non 
curat praetor. (Exit Notary.) 


Reitbahn. 


Come hither, Liſette; I have ſome ſerious 
queſtions to aſk of you, if you will anſwer me 
ſincerely. I think you have always found me 
your very good friend; here's a ſmall earneſt 
of my continuing ſo. (Gives her money.) 


Liſette. 
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Liſette, 


Oh! there was no occaſion for this, Count, 
to enſure my fiacerity to ſerve you. What is it 
you would with to know ? 


Reitbahn. 
Tell me ſrankly, has not your young Lady 
fome little inclination for Major Reinberg ? 
Lifjette. 


Some little inclination ?“ Afide.) If I could 
frighten him from the match now. Will you 
de ſure not to betray me if I ſhould tell? 


Reitbahn. 
Betray you Upon the faith of a gentleman. 
not I. 


1 Aiſceib. | 
Nav, but ix ear. 
Reiibabkn. 


May my beit horſe break his wind if I do 


Liſette. 

I may venture to tell you then, that my young 
Lady loves the Major —to deſperation! | 
Reitbahbn. 
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Reitbabn. 

Indeed l- but I began to ſuſpect as much 
let me alone for an eye that way but ſhe ſhan't 
ſtay an hour here after our marriage —I will 
drive her off fo quickly, ſo quickly—that the 
Major ſhall kill his horſes before he gets a ſight 
of her. 


| Liſette. 

But you forget, my dear Count, that the Ma- 
jor has had abundance of opportunity for hav. 
ing ſights of her already. 

| Reitbahn. 
But never in the abſence of her mother. 


Liſette. 

Her mother is ſometimes abſent, without being 
out of the room.—The Baroneſs (between our. 
ſelves} has her thoughts employed about her 
own concerns—ſhe has herſelf a ſmall degree of 
tendre for Captain Edelſee. 


So, ſo! but indeed I faw ſome ogling at din- 
ner—let me alone for obſervation—your family 


is a duly one. 
Liſette. 
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Liſette. 
But for all this, Count, you muſt not think 
any harm of our family.— My young Lady is too 


virtuous, and ſo is the Baroneſs, —Dut who can 
help their inclinations ? 


Reitbabn. 

Very true ; but I ſhould not like my wife to 
have inclinations for another man. —Pll behang'd 
now if the Major's pyebalds have not bewitch'd 
her—and Pm not much ſurpriſed at it.— 

Enter Notary. 


Well, Mr Notary, are the horſes put to my car- 
riage! 

f Netary. 
They are ready, Sir. 


Nei It baba, 


And you are ready too, [ hope, Mr Notary. 
You ſhall go in the carriage with me, and give 
me yuur opinion on the going of the pyebalds. 


Netary. 
(With a voice of fear.) You do me a great 
deal of honour, moſt noble Sir; but notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding I beg to be excuſed ; I am not ſkilful 
enough to pronounce any judgment on that 
point,—I am indeed, as one may ſay, ignoramus ; 


perfectly ignorant I proteſt. 
Reitbahn. 


Nay, you told me a little ago, you knew horſe 
fleſh very well. I like you the better for your 
modeſty; the moſt knowing are always the moſt 
difident—you ſhall politively accompany me. 
You ſhall ſee how I can drive; drive to a hair's 
| breadth. 


Netary. 


But my buſineſs, reſpected Sir conſider a no- 
tary, and a man of buſineſs. —You wiil drive all 
ideas of law quite out of my head. 


 Reitbabn. 
No, no, only jumble tnem cloſer like nuts in 
a baſket, 
_ Notary. 
But think, Sir, I pray you; it is 9 crime 
in you to aſk me, one of the delia graviora put- 
ting one in fear on the highway. 


Neitbabn. 
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Not at all, I never keep the highway ; to try 


the horſes goings, we always drive out of me; 
T ad, | 7 


Notary. - 
Be entreated, Sir, be obſecrated to excuſe me 


N. 


Reitbabn. 
No apologies, no excuſes; you muſt go indeed, 


Netary. 
Since it muſt be ſo—l proteſt—Liſette—pity 
Liſette. 0; 


If he ſhould break his neck, and the Notary 
eſcape—We may ſtill have occaſion for a ſweet 
Ettle contractum matrimonii. 


Bertrand. (On entering.) 
 Lifette, the coffee. They have riſen from ta- 
ble, and are coming hither, 
| Exit with Liſette. 


E mer 
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Enter the Count de Narciſſe and Captain Edelſee. 


Nurtiſe. 


At laſt, thank heaven! we have got through 
that execrable dinner.—1 would rather have add - 
ed 500 Louis more to my debts than have come 
to this barbarous houſe. 


Captain. 
Things were not quite comme il faut, to be 
ſure; but ſuch as they were, they were L 
with welcome. 


Noarciſe. 
That welcome is the very Devil—But what's 
welcome without any thing to eat? The diſhes 
were ſo abominably dreſſed, that, if my appetite 
had not been ſpoiled by the very fight of them, 
1 ſhould be hunyrier now than when I fat down 
to table. Then the ſtink of that vile frankin- 
cenſe, the braying of that muſic, and the tramp- 
ling of thoſe ſavages of ſervants; bouncing about 
with their red locks and blouzy faces, like fire- 
works in a rejoicing day—ſplaſhing ſoup, over- 
turning plates, and tumbling over one another, 
The miſerable jokes of that vulgar Baron, and 
the tireſome apologies of his ridiculous wife— 
3 ankogethe⸗ 
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altogether made up ſuch a ſcene as my nerves 
were perfectly unequal to. One muſt be a Coſ- 
ſack, and have ſtarv'd through a campaign, to 

reliſh ſuch a dinner. 


Captain. 
You are too delicate in thoſe matters, Count | 
much too delicate indeed. 


Narciſſe. 

So the people of this country always tell us 
who come from the delices de Paris. But you 
Edelſee, who have been in France, have you pa- 
tience to dine here ſometimes ? 3 


Cantain. 
Very often, and I know no houſe where I am 
happier. 
Nourciſſe. 
Oh ! pour cela, you may have reaſon. You 
ſoldiers muſt always be in love; and the Major 
and you come here, I ſuppoſe, peur badiner un 
peu with the Baroneſs and her daughter. 


| Captain. 
Who, I? with the Baroneſs ? 


Narciſſe, 
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Narciſſe. 

Why, to ſay truth, that would require nerves 
too ; but the girl, though ſhockingly aukward, 
is tolerably handſome; and the Major's atten- 
tions to her were too marked to be miſtaken. 


Captain. 


That may very well be; —but the Major is a 
little too late. 


Narciſſe. 
Not at all, rather a little too early. My own 


couſin Reitbahn is likely to Py an enviable part 
here. 


Captain. 
Why, to ay truth, *tis an odd match for 2 


man of his fortune; but there is no time for his 
withdrawing now. 


Narciſſe. 

I have ſome regard for him as iny relation, 
and would fave him from this match if I could. 
I wiſh 1 had known a little ſooner the carte du 
pays here. This brute of a Baron, who has the 
aſſurance to call me plain Narciſſe with an air of 
familiarity, and ſputters at Paris with his mouth 

full 
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full of greaſy ſoup. —But for this time there is 

no help. I! faut burler avec les loups. 1 hope we 

mall meet in town, and if be — to me there, 
I ſhall know how to treat 


Captain. 


But it will be prudent to difemble here. As 
to the marriage, if we could but gain a little de- 
lay, ſomething might be done yet to get your 
couſin out of the ſcrape.— But take care that the 
Baron don't ſuſpect our diſlike at it. That would 
ſpoll all. 

Narci Ce 

Oh! never fear me. I ſhall ſtroke the bear, 

not gall him, for my own ſake. 


Enter the Baron, Baroneſs, Eleonora, and the 
_ Major. 


| Baron. 
So you gave us the flip, Count; you ſhould 


not have eſcaped elſe. 
Nurciſe. 


Pardon me, I only came before to wait here 
tor the Baroneſs and you. | 
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Baroneſs. 
The Count is always fo polite! 


Here, Major, is an admirable liqueur—ſome 
of my beſt Roſoli—a drop of it worth all the cof- 
fee in the world. 

| Major. 
I ſeldom drink coffee. 


1 thought ſo; you are a man of ſenſe. Our 
taſtes agree wonderfully. 

Baroneſs. | 
Count, will you do me the honour to fit by 
me ? „ 


Narciſſe. 
With infinite pleaſure. 


Narciſſe, you made no dinner to-day. Your 
overturn, I ſuppoſe, turn'd your ſtomach, eh: 


Narciſe. 
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Narciſſe. 
I confeſs, my dear Baron, it deranged me a 
little; I muſt re-eſtabliſh myſelf by faſting a while, 


Baron, 

I never knew faſting re-eſtabliſh any body. If 
you want ſetting up, let me recommend a 
glaſs or two of my Re/oli. 

3 Baroneſs. 

Ob! no Roſali, my dear, if you pleaſe, for the 

Count; his nerves are too delicate for fo ſtrong 

a liqueur. „„ | 
Baron. 

What you pleaſe, my chuck; you know I al. 
ways ſubmit to your opinion in thoſe matters. 


Baroneſs. 
I hope, Sir, you find yourſelf better. 
Narcife. 
With a little care and a ſpare diet, I hope to 
be ſoon perfectly recovered. 7 
Baroneſs. 


It will afford me the greateſt ſatisfaction.— 
Liſette, the card table; but, a propos, the even- 
| ing 
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ing is ſo very fine, we may play in my grotto in 
the garden, if the Count de Narciſſe approve of 
it, | | 
Narciffe. 
I will attend your Ladyſhip wherever you 
pleaſe. 


| Bar oneſs. 
What game do you chooſe to play? 


Narciſſe. 
Whilſt is the only game play'd now; that is 
one good thing the Engliſh ſavages have taught 
_ 
Baroneſs. 


The 8 Captain Edelſee, and I; who ſhall 
make a fourth hand! £ 


Narciſſe. 
Ma'moiſelle undoubtedly. We muſt have a 
Lady for the fourth hand. 


Baroneſs. 


I meant to engage a little party at picquet for 
her with the Count de Reitbahn. 


8 Narciſe. 
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But my couſin Reitbahn is engaged in a party 
with the Major's pyebalds; ſo we muſt have 
Ma'moiſelle of our party. 


| Baroneſs. 
Since you defire it, Sir.—And you, my dear, 
(to the Baron) what becomes of you? 


The Major and J will take a turn in the gar- 
den, but firſt have a fingle glaſs of the Rofoli. 
He is out of ſpirits to-day, and I wiſh to enliven 


Baroneſs. 
But I hope you have given up your — 
excurſion. 


For this afternoon, my dear, I will ſacrifice my 
ſhooting to ſuch good company. 


Baroneſs. 


That's kind of you.— Does the Count de Nar- 
eiſſe drink coffee? 


Narciſſe. 


a 
Narcifſe. 
A little, a very little—after the agitation of | 
my fall it is heating. 
Baroneſs. 


Pardon me, tis excellent for quieting the 
nerves. 
Baron. 

Major, if you and I have got any nerves, 
which is more than I know of, I think a glaſs 
of this liqueur muſt be better for them than 
mawkiſh coffee. Come, let me fill for you. 

Mayor. 
If you pleaſe, a little 3 I dare not venture on 
much. So, ſo, not a bumper. 
Baron. 
Why, this glaſs don't hold a bumper. 
| Narcifſe. 
The coffee is excellent. 
Baroneſs. 
I got it from my ſiſter, who has a correſpon- 


dent in Turkey who ſends it her,—Another diſh, 


Captain, 
Aa Captain. 
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Captain. 
If you pleaſe ; I never drank any ſo good in 
my life. _ e | 
Baroneſs. 


Why did not my ſon Reitbahn ſtay to drink 
it. He has ſo outrageous a paſſion for horſes. 


Narciſſe. 

Some of his paſſions ſeem not ſo very outra- 
gecus.— As a bridegroom he ſeems tolerably 
compoſed, CE, 

Baron. 

(To the Major.) This ſame Count has ſome 
obſervation I fee. But come, has nobody any 
news? | love rational converſation after dinner; 
that is, when l am prevented from ſhooting. 


| Baroneſs. 
The Count can give us much intelligence if 
he pleaies —He comes from court, and mult 
know how things are going on. 


Nourciſſe. 
The court—Oh! the court is quite fade ; 


ennuyante to a degree, If it were not for other 
circles, 
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circles, we ſhould have no topics of converſa- 
tion. | 

Captain. | 
A propos of topics—Do you know, Baron, 
that your neighbour Lanbrand has let his houſe 
and grounds, and is going to ſettle in town. 


Baron. | 
Let his grounds, what a fool! He had more 
game on his park than any of its ſize in Bava- 


ria Io leave ſo many hares and phealants, and 
to think of living 1 in a town. 


Captain. 
But he takes his wife with him, Baron. 


Baron. 
Hum! as to his wife —But I believe you are 
miſtaken; tis his wife has taken him with her. 
Every body knows, except Lanbrand himſelf, 
why ſhe likes the town. — Her game lies there.— 
You underſtand me, Count. 


Narciſſe. 
Knows, why every body has forgotten that 
eternal intrigue by this . it is now near 


ſix months old. 
Baroneſs. 
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Baroneſs. 
For my part, I believe the whole ſtory a piece 
of malice againſt the Counteſs. 
Baron. i 
I don't care a ruſh for the Counteſs; tis the 
game | regret—ſomebody will farm the eſtate, 
for the mere ſake of killing it.— But let's forget 
him and his folly.—Give us your politics, Count; 


next to courſing I like politics. What fay — 
courtiers to the ſtate of Europe? 


Narciffe. 


Why, they who pretend to be in the ſecret 
talk of a grand alliance. 


8 
Againſt the Turks, I could hold a wager. 
They have a frontier there, one of the fineſt 
quiet uninhabited tracks, where, I am told, one 
may run down a ſcore of bucks in a day. The 
Emperor muſt have his eye on that. 


Narciſſe. 
No, I am told that is not in contemplation at 
preſent. You have heard r Baron, that 


the Sultan is ſick. 
Baron. 
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Baron. 
Heaven forbid ! when was he taken ill? 


Narciſſe. 
Some time ago I am told; a diſeaſe of long 
Baron. 


Of long ſtanding—why he run this morning 
as well as ever a dog did in his life ;—he and 
Bella, 1 told you, killed fix hares a piece. 
Noarciſſe. 
(Aide to the Captain.) Quel bate! 
Mayor. 


You miſtake, my dear Baron; *tis not of your 
greyhound the Count talks, but of the Emperor 
of the 'Turks, whom they call the Sultan. 


Baron. 


Why did he not ſay the Emperor of the Turks 
then ? Who ſhould have gueſs'd that the Empe- 
ror of the Turks and my dog were nameſakes. 


Narciſſe. 


69 
Narciſſe. 


Oh ciel ( Aſde.) When does our party be- 
gin, Madam? 2 the Baroneſs.) 


Baroneſs. 
Immediately, if you pleaſe. 
(They riſe from table.) 
Narciſſe. 


Will you allow me the honour of conducting 
you ? | 


Baron. 


So you are going to ombre, and ſo ſoon. Ma-. 
jor, you don't like cards; you and I can have a 
little rational converſation here. 


Baroneſs. 
But you will follow us ſoon, my FR 


Baron. 
When we have finiſhed our—bottles. 
Exeunt all but the Baron and Major. 
Baron. 
I am happy to find myſelf at my eaſe with you 
Reinberg. That Paris petit maitre cramps me 
| like 
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like a tight ſhooting jacket. Come, boy, why fo 
melancholy ?—don't let that girl run fo 2. 


in your head—here, take t'other glaſs of Rui, 
and forget her. 


8 

Forget her! Ah! my dear Baron, you lit- 
tle know my heart, when you bid me forget 
her. Think what an unlucky fate is mine! To 


have known ſuch a woman as Eleonora; to have 


loved her to deſperation ; to have flattered my- 


ſelf that I was not quite indifferent to her—That 


her excellent father was not averſe to my loving 
her—and yet—to ſee her about to pals into the 


arms of another, who perhaps neither knows her 
merit, nor deſerves her tenderneſs. 


Baron. 

Why, tis unlucky, very unlucky, faith. — But 
ſince there is no help, why vex yourſelf about 
the matter. I have told you frankly that I would 
ren times rather have had you for my fon-in- 
law than this jockey Count here—You with your 
ſimple commaſhon, rather than him with his title 
and his fortune. I know your merits as a man and 
a ſoldier ; and I ſhould have been happy to haye 


rewarded them with the hand of my Eleonora. 


She 
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She is a charming girl, though I ſay it that 
ſhould not. That girl, with 4000 florins a year, 
which I could have given you along with her ; 
with the uſe of my eſtate while I live, and the 
poſſeſſion of it when I am gone, (and I believe 
there is more game on it than any of its ſize in 
Germany); all this, I ſay, might have made you 
and Eleonora as happy—as happy as my old eyes 
would have been in ſeeing your happineſs. - But 
things have been ordered otherwiſe—and ſince 
they have, let us take t "other glaſs of _— 
and forget em. 


Major. 


Pardon me, my dear Baron —! can't fwallow 
a drop—my heart i is too full. 


But you ſhall poſitively.— Have you forgot 
that we are brothers? We can ſtill drink toge- 
ther, courſe together—nay, as for that matter, 
you may be my neighbour, though not my ſon. 
There is a pretty little ward of mine, whoſe 
eſtate is hard by here.—Her father was a ſol- 
dier, and ſhe loves the cloth. will recommend 
you with all my heart. 


Mayor. 


. 
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Major. 
Nay, Baron, you muſt excuſe me; were ſhe 
an Empreſs—after Eleonora, my heart cannot 
admit a thought of any other. 


Baren. = 
Why that's unfortunate— What can I do for 
you then ?—Yet who knows what may happen ; 
it is odds that ſome ill broke horſe may break 
the Count's neck in a twelvemonth ; and then, 
when ſhe is a widow, you ſhall have my daugh- 
ter, on the word of a gentleman. 


Mayer 5 
Amidſt all my misfortunes, Baron, it will be 


ſome conſolation to think that I have gained 


ſuch a friend as you. 
Baron. 

I have infinite obligations to you. Nay no 
thanks—between us they are unneceſſary— 
knew your father, and loved him. I do but return 
you the obligations I owed to him. He got me 
out of a little ſcrape when I was in the army. 


Major. 


What, you ſerved then. 
B b Baron, 
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Baron. 
Several years ; but it was a long while ago. 
I was enſign under your father—and I might 
have been a general by this time, had not a little 
accident put me out of conceit with the army. 


Major. 
What was that, pray? 


Baron. 


Why, on a march one day, when ſilence was ra- 
ther neceſſary to our operations, a ſtag bounced out 
of a thicket in front of the line, not twenty yards 
from where I was. — The fineſt ſhot in the world 
—I could not for my ſoul refiſt it crack went 
my piece, and the whole wood rung again—l 
killed him as dead as a hare; but for all that, a 
croſs Devil of a colonel clapped me under arreſt, 
and, if it had not been for your father, whoſe 
ſervices gave him weight with our commanding 
| officer, it might have fared worſe with me. I 
ſerved out that campaign; but reſigned my com- 
n:iſton when we went into winter quarters.— 
What, not to take ſuch a ſhot when it offered! — 
I have ever ſince lived here, where I can ſhoot 
at every thing that comes in the way without 


being called to account for it. 
| M r. 
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Major. 
You have choſen a life of happineſs and inde- 
pendence. 
I Baron. 
Why, yes, I have been happy enough—in 
every thing but this fool of a ſon-in-law, whom 


my wife—But we mult not think of thoſe little 


croſs accidents—Come, let us join them now 
below ſtairs, and ſee how it has fared with this 


ſame poſtilion Count and your pyebalds. But 
be chearful I beg of you, were it but to vex 


him.—Here, Liſette—(Liſette enters) take care 
of this half bottle of Roſoli. 
| OS Exeunt Baron and Major. 


Liſette. 


Half a bottle—that's pretty well; I never ſaw 


the Major drink before but when ow i; un- 
happy—Heigh ho!—I am unhappy too! I te-l 


for that poor Major—( Puts the bottle to her h > 1) 


Half a bottle (Looking at it) — tis half a bottle 
ſtill.—I have ſo much ſympathy in my nature. 
(Drinks again.) 


Enter 
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Enter the Count de Reitbahn and the Notary. 


Reitbahn. 


So, Liſette, I ſee you have a taſte—the Baron” 8 
Roſoli is excellent. 


Liſette. 


I did but jult drink your bride's health—every 
body drinks her health to-day. 


__ Kentbabn. 
You are perfectly in the right, child. Where 
is the company? 
Lifette 
In the BETTING My young Lady plays ombre 
with her Mamma and the Count de Narciſſe. 
The reſt of the party amuſe themſelves in walk. 
ing. So, Mr Notary, you are (till alive. 


Notary . 
[ am, heaven be praiſed ! once or twice I made 
my will mentaliter. 
| | Reitbahn. | 
Would the Major had made his will, and left 
me the pyebalds.—Liſette, what ſhall I do to get 


thoie horſes of the Major's ? 
Liſeltts 
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Lijette. 
I don't believe any money will bribe him to 


part with them. If any body can perſuade bam 
to it, it is his friend the Captain. 


keitbaln. 

E hate to go about the buſh for a bargain. 
But I would do any thing for the pyebalds. Do, 
child, try to get the Captain and him hither by 
themſelves ; and you may whiſper this friend of 
the Major's, that, if he can prevail on him to let 
me have the ſet, 1 will preſent him with an ex- 
cellent hunter as a reward for his good offices. 


Liſette. 


That is quite in our way; I fee you know the 
world, Count, and are a man one would like to 
be of uſe to. I'll fetch them preſently. Exit. 


Reitbahn. 

Mr Notary, you will be ready to be of uſe too 
in this bargain. If the Major ſells me his horſes, 
I double your fees for my contract of marriage. 


Netary. 


The dude moſt honoured Count, are indeed, 


as one may ſay, magnificentiſſimi. PRO 
| eitbahn. 
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Reitbahn. 
What fire! what movements! 


VNoctary. 
They have been but a ſhort while in the 
plough, I preſume. 
Reitbahn. 
In the plough—what a fool you are! did you 
ever hear of ſuch high bred horſes being in yoke? 


Notary. 
I have ſeen pyebald horſes in the plough. 


Reithabn. 
I have ſeen lawyers in bedlam—yet all lawyers | 
are not mad, though ſome of them are fools, and 
many of them knaves. 


| Notary. 
Ha! ha! ha! that is pleaſant. —To compare 
lawyers, juriſconſulti, to horſes ; to animals, who 
have no intelleQ, no reaſon, which we call ratic- 
Reitbahn. 
| No reaſon, horſes no reaſon, who told you ſo? 
Notary. 


8 
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Notary. 
All the philoſophers ſay ſo. 
Reitbahn. 
Philoſophers what ſhould they know of horſe. 


fleſh? They generally walk a-foot, as I take it. 


Did you never hear in your corpus juris of that 


wiſe Emperor, I forget his name, who made his 


horſe a conſul. 

Notary. 
| Such things might be in old times, priſcis tem- 
 poribus, as we commonly expreſs it. 


Reitbahn. 


In old times! I fay now, if people knew their 
merits as I do, I ſhould have broken my neck 
many a time if my horſe had not been wiſer than 
myſelf, and yet I am reckoned no fool. But 
huſh ! here they come.—You ſhall be a witneſs 
of our bargain. | 


Nuary. 
Fear not me! If the Major does but utter half 


a word of conſent, it ſhall be a bargain, an 
emptio venditio directly. 


Enter 


RR 
_ Enter the Major and Captain Edelſee. 


. Major. 
I was told, Count, you wiſhed to ſpeak with 
Reitbahn. 


Only to thank you for the pleaſure your horſes 
have given me. 

M ajor. | 
You were pleaſed with their goings then. 


| Reitbabn. 
Pleaſed, I am in raptures with them; yet I 
don't play the jockey in praiſing them; for 1 
wiſh much to purchaſe them of you, Major. 


Mayor. 


lam ſorry I can't accommodate you. 


But why not, my dear Major ?—lI will give 
you 400 ducats for the ſet.—I think my offer is 
a fair one. 

Mayor. 

They coſt me within a trifle of that ſum; 
though I can't calculate exactly, as I had a fifth 

| one 
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one in the lot I purchaſed, I think, handſomer 
than theſe, which I uſe for riding. 
Reitbahn. 
I don't aſk the fifth. I will give the 400 du- 


cats for this ſet; or 500 if you will, for I would 
not haggle with you. 


Major. 
I am very much obliged to you, but I cannot 
poſlibly part with my horſes. 


 Reitbabn. 


But you ſhall not have to look out for a ſet ; 
I have four Tranſylvanians that ſtood me nearly 
as much money. You ſhall have them and the 

' 500 ducats to boot.— Try what you can do for 
me. (Aſide to the Captain.) 33 


Captain. 


Five hundred ducats and the Count's ſet of 
Tranſylvanians.— Why I think, Major, the offer 
is ſuch as merits conſideration. | 


Major. 
The offer is a handſome one — but I cannot ac- | 


cept it from the Count. 
1 4+ Reitbahn. 
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Why not from me ?—Come, come, I gueſs 
the reaſon, and I will ſpeak it out fairly. You 
are a little jealous of me, becauſe I am to marry 
Eleonora. 

Mayer. 

Who, I? what have I to do with the marriage 
of Eleonora? 

Reitbahn. 

Nay, never be ſhy of owning it—Liſette told 
me of your attachment to her. But this matter 
you know was all ſettled, done and done, as one 
may ſay, before you knew her. *Tis for her 
fake partly I am ſo anxious for the bargain. She 

talks ſo much of the Major's pyebalds. 0 


Major. 


Surely ſhe hos not defire me to part with 
them.—If ſhe has praiſed then., it enhances their 
value to me. 

Reitbahn. 

You are the hardeſt man at a bargain I ever 
met with.—Do perſuade him to let me have 
them. (Ajide to the Captain.) 


Captain. 
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Captain, 
What can I do? You ſee there is no making 
any thing of him. (Aſide to the Count.) 


Reitbahn. 


Perhaps I am a fool, but I have taken ſuch a 
fancy to theſe pyebalds. Look at this ring, 
 Major—it coſt me 1200 florins, and was reckon- 
ed cheap of the money. If you don't chooſe 
money, I will give you this ring to boot with 

my Tranſylvanians. Do I not bid like a buyer? 


Major. 
J confeſs you do molt liberally ; but in ſhort 
I cannot part with my horſes. 
Captain. 
Why, Count—a thought ſtrikes me that may 
perhaps bring you to one in this buſineſs, 
Reitbahn. 


Tell it me, for heaven's ſake. 


Captain. 


I ſee you are no ſtranger to the Major” s pal. 
ſion for Eleonora. 


Alaior. 
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Major. 


What now— peace, I pray you. 


Reitbahn. 
Never conceal it, Major; I know it all, be- 
lieve me.—But as to your thought, 3 
about tic horſes, 


Captain. 
Suppoſe the Major now—he 1s, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, paſſionately fond of Eleonora. 
 Reitbahbn. 


Yes, yes, but the horſes— 


Captain, 
You are paſſionately fond of the horſes. 


Reitbahn. 
I own it. 
Captain. 


Suppoſe, I lay, he ſhould give you the horſes 
—and you, on your _—_— 


Reitbabn. 


I will do any thing. 
N Captain. 


* 
Captain. 


And you, on your part—ſhould give uß 
him your pretenſions to Eleonora 
Reitbahn. 
What, my miſtreſs—the Levil! 


Major. 


What do you mean? 


Captain. | 
Nay, gentlemen, I ſpeak as friend to you both. 


Reitbahn. 


My bride for the Major's horſes.— That would 
be a ſwop with a vengeance.— But you can't be 
ſerious— eh!! 


Capt al Ns 


Serious, upon my honour ; I think it would 
be much for the advantage of all parties. You 
would get a ſet of unequalled horſes that ſuit 
| you exactly; and he would get a wife that ſuits 
him much better than you. 


Reitbahn. 
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__— 


Think what the family would ſay !\—But the 
thing can't be—can it, Mr Notary ? | 


Heaven preſerve you from it, moſt noble 
Count. *Tis a bargain reprobated by the law— 
pactuni turpe, as we wilely exprels it. 

Captain. 
(Afede io the Notary.) lll cut off both your 
ears, if you ſay a word againſt the bargain. 
Notary. 
There may be inſtances of ſuch excambion, 


but they are rare, very rare, neuriquam de conſue- 


Captain. 

Moſt things that are good are rare. Do you 

with to have your bones broke? (Aſide.) ; 
| | Notary. 

We muſt at leaſt have the conſent of parties. 

Canſenſum ſponſae ct parentum. . 


Captain. 
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I have no doubt of obtaining that. Liſette has 
told the Count how it ſtands with the affections 
of Eleonora. (Aſide to the Notary.) Fifty ducats 
if the exchange takes place. | 


Reitbahn. 


Why, I believe the is not fo much enamoured 
of me as I am of the pyebalds—and yet I don't 


know— 


Netary. 
Parties are agreed, I ſee. no obſtacle in the 
way.— There are diſtinctions; a thang may be 
infrequens, yet not illicitum. 
Reitbahn. 
The Baroneſs will tear out my eyes. 


| Captain. 
J think I can anſwer for the Baroneſs, 
| RKeitbabn. 
Major, you ſay nothing, to al this. 
Major. 
It depends entirely on you—l accept of it with 


pleaſure, 1 
Reitbahn. 
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And what ſay you ſeriouſly, Mr Notary ? 
ſhall we have the law on our fide? 


Notary. 

The law moſt certainly will warrant the bar- 
gain. Every proprietor is entitled to ſell his 
rights. The young Lady is not a fidei-commiſſum, 
and therefore may lawfully be fold or exchang- 
ed; that is, the jus in futuro, which you have in 
8 her, may be ſet againſt the Jus in preſenti, which 
the Major has in his horſes. 


 Reithabn. 


Well—Devil fetch me if, in point of a 
tion—you will ſtand by me all of you—and the 
horſes will carry me off to- night.—Major—give 


me your hand —1s —— 
Major. 


It is, my dear Count ; and one that I am 
grateful for beyond expreſſion. 


Captain. 
So then that affair is concluded between you. 
go to acquaint the other parties concerned. 


Exit haſtily. 
Reitbabn. 
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R 15 5 


Glorious horſes ! you are mine then—You 
muſt own, Major, that I am of a | ſingularly ac- 
commodating diſpoſition. | 


Major. 


The moſt generous in the world. I ſhall owe 
the whole 2 of my life to it. 


Reitbahn. 


Hum !—that's as it may be * 8 as Mr 
Notary ſays.— But as to our bargain, I will fair- 
ly ſay, I don't think you owe me quite ſo much. I 
| ſhall eaſily find a wife; but you will have devil- 
iſh good luck if you can pick up ſuch another 
ſet of pyebalds.—Pray, what do you make of 
he fifth you mentioned ? 


Mayor „ 
You ſhall have him, Count, into the bargain. 


Reitbahn. 
| Generous man! how ſhall I make you a re- 
turn—!I have ne'er another girl to toſs into the 
ſcale.— But here they come — ! ſhall need a little 


courage for the interview. 
Dd Netary. 
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Notary. 
If there are any acta aut dicla to certify or 
take down; [ am ready at command. 


Enter the Baron, Baroneſs, Eleonora, Count de 
Narciſſe, Captain Edelſee, and Liſette. 
Baron. (Goes a little qſide.) 
1 it manga Reitbahn, that you have ſold my 
daughter 255 
Reitbahn. 
The vied horſes are mine. 


Baroneſs. 
How, Sir, ſold my daughter ! 


Notary. 


Not a ſale, my Lady— not an emptio wenditic, 


an excambion only, or exchange, as it is vulgarly 
called. 


Baroneſs. 


And you, Major, how have you dared 1 to of- 
fer me ſuch an affront? 


M. aj or. 
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Mayor. 


The Count de Reitbahn, Madam, prefers my 
| horſes to his bride, and for a chance of obtain- 
ing her, I would part with every thing in the 
World. 
Baron. 
'Tis not the Major, my love, that has given 
you any juſt cauſe of offence; tis the Count 
only, who has forgot his paſſion for Eleonora, 
in his better paſſion, as he calls it, for horſe fleſh. 


Major. 
I never had a thought ſo ſacrilegious as that 
of purchaſing your daughter. Ihe Count only 
waves his pretenſions; mine depend on your 
goodneſs, and the inclination of Eleonora, 


| Baroneſs. 

And you, Sir, (to the Count de Reitbahn) do 
not imagine that fo ſcandalous a bargain thall 
hold, or paſs uncenſured. I wilt complain of this 
indignity at court, and will not reſt til | obtain 
ſatisfaction. 

Reitbabn. 
But the bargain, Madam, muſt hold, let me 
tell you. — Tou may complain of me as you 
pleaſe ; 
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pleaſe; but the pyebalds are mine, and cannot 
be taken from me. 


Narcifſe. 

Why, Baroneſs, if you will take my advice, 
you will let this fooliſh buſineſs reſt where it is. 
As for the court, I flatter myſelf that no com- 
plaint can make much impreſſion there, if my 
couſin Reitbahn ſhall receive my ſupport. 


Baroneſs. 
| How! do you countenance ſo ſhameful an ac- 
tion as this? 

Narciſſe. 


1 ſee nothing ſo extraordinary in the affair. 
A fiancee is not ſo near one as a wife, and I 
know abundance of people at court who, for 
ſuch a ſet of horſes, would willingly give their 
wives in exchange. 

Baron. 

Narciſſe, for a man of abilities and of the 
world, you talk a little ignorantly.— A wife is 
a very different thing ;—one may part with that 
piece of property at a very eaſy rate—though I 
would not part with mine for the world. 


Narciſſe. 
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Narcifſe. 
Meme choſe, mon frere. 
I am ſtruck dumb with ſhame and indigna- 
tion. : & 


Baron. 

Nay, nay, my dear, never vex yourſelf for 

trifles ;—do moke us all happy by giving Eleo- 
nora to my friend the Major. 


The Major! how i is the Major entitled to ſuch 
a match as Eleonora. 


_ Entitled ! why, by loving her, and being lov- 
ed by her again. You look, 1 know, to riches, 
to rank, —But I have enough for both to live 
comfortably on; and as to rank, the Major's fa- 
ther was too brave a man for any one to aſk 
about his birth. He was my Lieutenant · colonel, 
and I know did more ſervice to the ſtate than 
twenty Counts. The Major too can count his 
battles, while they count their quarters. —What 
ſays my little darling ? what age my Eleonora ? 

Eleonora. 
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Eleonora, 
Oh! my father! 
Major. 


(Kneeling to the Baroneſs.) Thus, Madam, let 
me implore you not to be inexorable to our mu- 
tual entreaties. No fortune is worthy of your 
daughter; will you, inſtead of it, accept of the 
pureſt love, of the tendereſt attachment, of the 
warmeſt gratitude? 5 


Eleonora. 
Suffer me, my beſt Mamma, to join my en- 
treaties to his. Let me add this to all your other 
goodneſs to your Eleonora. 

Baron. 
Come, my love, ſuffer yourſelf to be won—A 
Major on his knees—'Tis not like a ſoldier, 
Major, 

*Tis for the happineſs of his whole life he 
prays.— The Baroneſs is too compaſſionate to 
make it miſerable for ever. 

Captain. 


Allow me, Madam, to join my entreaties to 
theirs. 2 


Reitbahn. 
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Reitbahn. 
Why, our bargain, Major, did not colt! half fo 


many words. 
Baroneſs. 

| Riſe. —You ſhall find, Sir, (to the Count) that 
my daughter is not fo inſignificant as you would 
make her.—And with every perſon of honour 
and of worth, *tis you, not her, that this infa- 
mous bargain diſgraces. 1 am aſhamed tnat ! 
was fo long blind to your unworthy offer. Give 
me your hand, Eleonora—take it, Major, and 
protect it againſt ſuch inſolence or folly for the 
future. 


M or. 


My deareſt Madam my life ſhall be dedicat- 
ed to your ſervice, and to the happineſs of your 


5 daughter. 

Eleonora. | 
My beſt, my kindeſt Mamma! I have not 
words to thank you foe ſo much goodneſs. 


Major. 


And how ſhall I find them, Baron, to 3 | 
ledge ſuch friendſhip as your's? 


Baron. 
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Baron. 


No compliments—you know I don't deal in 
2 will think of you every time your grey- 
hounds run. Mr Notary, you ſhan't loſe your 
fee; here's a marriage ſettlement for you to 
draw ſtill. I give to my ſon-in-law 4000 florins 
a-year at preſent, and after my death—but I 
don't intend dying this great while—all my for- 
tune to him and my daughter. 


Netary. 


And on the other part, ex parte altera, what 
does the Major engage for ? 


Major. 
Every thing I do or oer hen poſes nan be N 
my Eleonora's. 
Very well; but don't ſet down the Bohemian | 
grey hounds among your poſſeſſions. | 


Reitbahn. = 
Nor the fifth pyebald you promiſed me. 


Notary. 


at 


Q 


** 
| Notary. 
I am inſtructed ſufficiently, inſormatus ſum. 


The inſtrument ſhall be drawn forthwith. 


Exit Notary. 
Narciſſe. 
Well, my good friends, you are all ſatisfied 1 
ſee —and ſo am I. Though I have come fifty 
miles, and run a riſk of breaking my bones, yet 
this bargain is a joke worth it all. How I ſhall 
make the court laugh at the adventure of Reit- 


bahn's miſtreſs, and the Major's pyebalds. 


Major. 


Hark you, Count; - I have ſome intereſt here, 
and may claim a title to ſpeak. I would adviſe 


you to beware how you laugh at any —_y in 
this houſe. You underſtand me. 


Nar (4 . 


Why, upon ſecond thought, Monfeur le Ma- 
jor, I believe I ſhall not trouble myſelf to think 


any more either of this houſe or of you. 


Maar. 
It will mortify neither of us. 
5 E. Ee | Nar Cl, Co 
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Narciſſe. 
Allons, mon couſin, partons. 
4 Groom enters, and whiſpers Reitbahn.) | 
Reitbahn. 


Yes, I am ready to go, for the pyebalds-are 
at my carriage, and the Tranſylvanians follow in 


I hand.—Baron and Baroneſs, allow me to bid you 
[| farewell. I ſhould be heartily ſorry if you thought 
| 1 ſhewed any diſreſpe& to your daughter. But, 
| upon my honour, there is not another young 
i lady in Bavaria whom I ſhould have fo long he- 
| 
1 
I: 
. Thou art an incomparable blockhead.— But I 
thank you notwithſtanding, becauſe you have 
been the occaſion of my Eleonora's being happy 
with a worthy man. Come, my chuck, you muſt 
buſtle for our marriage dinner to-morrow. In- 
| vite all our neighbours, except that fool Lan- 
SH brand, who is parting with ſo fine a manor. As 
4 for the game of the wedding feaſt, truſt that to 


the Major and me. 


ur ou 
* 


